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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


DR. SUSIL KUMAR MUKHERJEE, D. SC., F.N.A. 
Vice-Chancellor, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Graduates, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 


In accordance with the well-established custom it is now my privilege 
to address the Convocation and extend to you all a most cordial welcome 
on behalf of the University. To our Chancellor, I desire to convey on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself our grateful thanks for his abiding 
interest in the welfare of the University. 

Shri Amal Kumar Sarkar, formerly Chief Justice of India, is the 
Guest Speaker in to-day’s Convocation. A distinguished law graduate of 
the University of Calcutta, he was called to the bar by the Lincoin’s Inn, 
London, in 1929. In 1930 he started practising as an advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, where he was appointed a Judge in 1949, and later 
in 1959 to the Supreme Court Bench. He became the Chief Justice of 
India in 1966. After retirement he has been asked by the Government to . 
sit over several Commissions and Committees. At present he is the 
Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry on Large Industrial Houses. To 
himI offer on behalf of the University and of you all our sincere welcome. , 
Iam personally grateful to him for accepting our invitation at a short 
notice. 

I specially offer my congratulations and best wishes to the graduates 
who have been awarded degrees, prizes and medals at this Convocation. 


In the course of the period between.this Convocation and the last, 
we had to lament the death of a number of distinguished members sand 
scholars all of whom are remembered on this occasion for their interest in ` 
the welfare of this University. Before I pay my tribute to their memory, 

_let me first’ record our profound sense of sorrow at the sudden demise of 
our late Rashtrapati Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. . 
Among teachers we mourn the loss by death of Dr. M. N. Bose, ` 
Professor and Head of the Department of Anthropology, of Sri 
` Parimalbikas Sen, Professor and Head of the Department of Physiology, 
of Dr. M. Z. Siddiqui, a scholar of great repute in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, and for a long time a member of the Senate and Syndicate, and 
of Dr. Pritibhushan Chatterjee, B. N. Seal Professor of Philosophy and, 
Head of the Department. In Professor P. N. Banerjee and Sri Surajit 
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Lahiri, Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court, we have lost two of our 
former Vice-Chancellors. Professor Banerjee, a member of the Senate 
and Syndicate and Principal of Law College, was closely associated with 
the University for nearly half-a-century. In Sri B. N. Chakrabarti who 
was the Governor of Haryana, we have lost a‘brilliant alumnus of the 
University. . 

I take pleasure in putting on record my appreciation of the services - 
rendered, often under difficult and strenuous conditions, to the Univer- 
sity by my predecessor, Dr. S. N. Sen. During his tenure of stewardship 
many-sided developments in the various departments of the University _ 
took. place, in the shaping of which his contribution was no less significant. 
He was also responsible for bringing new departments into existence, 
which will bear the stamp of his leadership and forethought. 


I take this opportunity to record once again our felicitations to Dr. 
Pratap Chandra Chunder, a teacher in the Department of Law anda 
former member of the Senate, Sri Asoke Krishna Datta and Sri Dilip 
_ Kumar Chakrabarti, members of the Senate and Syndicate, and Sri Bijoy 
Singh Nahar, a former member of the Senate, on their election to the Lok 
Sabha. Our special congratulations go to Dr. Chunder for his inclusion ` 
inthe Central Cabinet as Minister of Education and Social Welfare. 


It is customary on the part of the Vice-Chancellor to present on this. 
occasion a brief review of the activities and achievements of the University’ 
in its various dapartments. This I attempt to do now on the basis of the 
reports received from the Heads of Departments. 

The Department of Modern Indian Languages has taken the 
initiative of preparing a critical edition of the Ramayana of Kirtibas. It 
has undertaken an elaborate project on the causes of illiteracy among the 
women of West Bengal villages. Some of the teachers have brought out 
“Chhanda Samiksha” in which scholars from Bangladesh and West 
Bengal have collaborated. Professor Asit Krishna Banerjee was awarded 
the “Amrita Bazar Patrika Prize” for his work on the history of the 
Bengali literature and culture of the people of Bengal. Dr. Asutosh Das 
“ was honoured by the Varanasi Pandit Samaj with the title of Prachya 
Vidya Maharnav for his studies in the Vedas, the Tantras and the Puranas. 

. Dr. Subhash Banerjee received the Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medal for 
research on folk literature. 

The Department of Hindi has accepted the request of the Hindi 
‘Directorate, Union Ministry of Education, to organise a Hindi Writers’ 
Workshop in Calcutta. Four research workers of the Department received 
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their Ph. D. degree and Dr. P. N. Singh, a lecturer in the Department, 
was awarded the D. Litt. degree by the Magadha University. Prof. 
K. M.-Lodha.was nominated by the Government of India on the Editorial 
Board .of Hindi Text Books, and on the Raja Bhasha Implementation 
Committee. Shri V. K. Shastri has been nominated by the U. P. Govern- 
ment on the Hindi Shoda Sansthana. 


The Department of Political Science has sais an attempt to re- 
organise its teaching by modernising the syllabus and introducing 
continuous internal assessment and a grading.system for evaluation. 
The research activities of the Department include studies on election 
politics and voting behaviour in West Bengal. The Micropolitics 
Research Centre, which has carried out survey of the impact of emergency 
on the politics and administration of West Bengal, and currently engaged 
in a survey of the problem of Muslim youth in West Bengal, receives 
departmental support in various ways. i 


+ 


A seminar on Amir Khusraw organised by the Department of 
- Islamic History and Culture in collaboration with the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture was attended: by a number of eminent scholars from = 
different parts of India. z 

Professor A. Tripathi of the Department of Modern History has 
been invited to edit documents relating to freedom struggle .under the 
joint project, Towards Freedom, of the Government of India and I.C.H.R. 
Dr. Nilmani Mukherjee has been awarded the 1976 Rabindra Prize for 
his book “A Bengal Zamindar”. 


The Department of Museology. collaborated with the Indian 
Museum to organise an All-India Museum Camp on Museum 
Documentation, and with the Museums Association of India to 
hold a seminar on Museum Security. Dr. Atul Chandra Bhowmic 
was- awarded the Centenary Exhibition Gold Medal of the Asutosh 
‘Museum of Indian Art. Sri Somnath Bhattacharya has been elected 
Vice-President of the Museums Association of India. Sri D. K. Ray 
has been elected executive member of the International Committee 
of Enthology and of the Indian National Committee of International 
Council of Museum. Several members of the staff participated in 
symposia and seminars. . 

Professor M. C. Chaki of the Department of Pure Mathematics 
was invited to attend the conference on the current status of Lie trans- 
formation group model for perceptual and. cognitive psychology held at . 
Marseilles. 


Ewo 


‘The Department of Statistics under the leadership of Professor 
P. K. Bose has been taking an active interest in the research project on 
Scientific and Technical Manpower for R. & D., and a ‘preliminary 
report on Institutional Sector has been published. He is the Chairman - 
of the third National Survey | on Higher Education sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education. 


- The Department. of Biochemistry organised in collaboration with 
the Guha Institute of Biochemistry a post-M:Sc. Course on Environ- - 
menital Sciences and a one-day all-India symposium on industrial i pollution 
problems in West Bengal. | i 


The Department of Anthropology in collaboration with the Institute 
of Social Research.and Applied Anthropology, which is attached to the 
Department, has published a quarterly journal. f 


The Special Assistance Centre of the Department of Botany has -o 
been selected under the Indo-British University Collaboration Programme 
for advanced work for five years on Chromosome research. Prof. (Mrs.) - 
Archana Sharma has been elected a Fellow of the Indian National - 
Science Academy and awarded the 1975 Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar award - 
in biological sciences. Professor A. K. Sharma has been elected Vice- ` 
President of the Indian National Science Academy. He was the leader 
of the Indian delegation to the XIXth General Assembly of the inet 
national Union of Biological Sciences held at Bangalore. ; 


Professor D. N. Ganguly of the Department of Zolot: has heen 
elected President of the Zoological Society of India, and- President of 
the IVth All India Congress of Zoology. The first International Sympo- 
sium on Avian Endocrinology organised by Professor Asok Ghosh has 
received high, approbation from all the participants for the scientific 
excellence of the symposium. Dr. D. N. Raychaudhuri has been elected 
Secretary of the Academy of Entomologists. Dr. A. S. Mukhérjee, Dr. 
N. C. Dutta, Dr. Ajit Sircar and Dr. S. G. Pal participated in national 
and international conferences and symposia. Dr. D. N. Ganguly and | 
Dr. D. N. Raychaudhuri took active part in framing. the syllabus, í 
compiling teachers’ guide and organising seminar on piglogical sciences 
under the auspices of the Higher Secondary Council. 


Research work in the Department of Geology covers the fields of 
Precambrian geology—especially metamorphism, magmatism, structure 
and ore genesis in Rajasthan, Karnataka and Manbhum ; phase petro- 
logy—structure and volcanicity in the Decean traps, metamorphism and 
metamorphic petrology around Jasidih and parts of Eastern Ghats ; 
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lower tertiary stratigraphy and micropalaeontology in Kutch area; and 
fossil flora of Tura formation and palynology of the coal seams. Dr. 
D. Cronan delivered a course of six lectures on various aspects of marine 
geology and geochemistry as a U.G.C. visiting lecturer. One research 
worker obtained the Ph.D. degree. ` ; 


The Department of Pure Chemistry has been able to extend its 
research actiyities into new fields under the U.G.C. Special Assistance 
Programme and with sophisticated instruments purchased with the 
financial help from U.N.D.P., under its “Assistance Programme to 
Selected University Departments”. Under this programme, Professor 
W. Parker and Professor E. Wenkert visited the Department arid each 
delivered a course of lectures. As part of the U.N.D.P. project, an 
instrumentation centre is being set up in the Department, the services 
of which will be available to other research institutions. Sri A. K. 
Acharya, senior -technician, is being trained in the operation of sophisti- 
cated instruments. Drs. A. Patra and A. Mitra are undergoing training 
in modern research techniques in U.K., U.S.A. and Europe. As a 
Unesco scholar “Dr. (Mrs.) B.. Talapatra visited laboratories in Japan, 
France, U.K., Canada and U.S.A. in connection with work on plant 
growth hormones. Prof. (Mrs.) A Chatterjee was. invited by the German 
Academy of Science to deliver lectures at the Technical University of 
‘Berlin, and Universities of Freie, Rihr and Bonn, by the British Council 
as a visiting scientist -at the Universities of London, Manchester, East 
Anglia and Reading, and at the,LC.I. Pharmaceutical Division at 
Cheshire. Dr. A. Banerjee was a Nuffield Fellow at the University of 
Bast Anglia and visited the University of Manchester and I.C.I. research 
laboratories. He has been awarded the. 1974 Premchand Roychand 
Scholarship. Drs..S. K. Kundu, R. N. Rej and.M. Sengupta are abroad 
on study leave at the Albert Einstein Institute, New York,-the State 
University of New York and the Institiit für Grenzflachen und Biover- 
` fahrenstechnik, Stiitgart, respectively. Dr. (Mrs.) J. Banerjee, a C.S.LR. 
Pool Officer and an honorary lecturer in the Department, was the 
recipient of the Young Scientist Award for 1976 from the Indian National 
Science Academy. She- was also awarded the Griffith Memorial Prize. 
Prof. (Mrs.) A. Chatterjee attended the meeting of the Sri Lanka Associa- 
tion of Science held in Colombo. She recieved the degree of Doctor of 
Science (honoris causa) from the. University of Burdwan and delivered 
‘the Ashok Bikash Bhattacharyya Memorial Lectures for 1976. Several 
members of the staff and research scholars participated in a number of 
national symposia and conferences. . k 
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An international symposium on Advanced Mathematical Techniques 
in Physical Sciences was held under the joint auspices of the Satyendra 
Nath Bose Institute of Physical Sciences and the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Applied Mathematics. The symposium was -attended by 
scientists representing the academies of U. S. S. R., Bulgaria, France, 
East Germany and -West Germany. The Institute deserves full support 
of the University, State Government and the University Grants 
Commission. 2 

The Department of -Radiophysics and Electronics has maintained 
its tradition of teaching and research. Significant contributions have been 
made on the physics of ionosphere and on propagation of radio waves in 
the VLF to UHF bands. Some important information has also been 
obtained on solar radio emission. Investigations have been carried out 
on the frequency and power control of several semiconducting devices. 
Some important aspects of plasma column and of degenerate semi- 
conductors have been examined. Research and development work in the 
field of Computer Science included switching theory, general automatic’ 
theory, language, logic and design. Studies have been made onthe 
implementation of cardiac’ pacemaker. Problems of feedback control and 


‘digital data transmission have been investigated. Prof. B. R. Nag has - 


been awarded the 1976 Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Prize in Physics for his 
research work in the field of solid state electronics and semiconductor 


‘physics. Eight research workers have received their doctorate degrees. 


The students of the Department have maintained a high degree of success 
in the Indian Engineering Service examinations, Sri Bhawani Prasad Sinha 
and Sri Soum’a Ray topping the list in the last and this year’s examina- 
tions respectively. Several members of the staff participated in a number 
of symposia. 

The Department of, Applied Chemistry is engaged in Jary fifty 
research projects which include several in the field of oils and fats ; 


_ protein, tea, leather and vegetables wastes utilisation ; chemical engineer- 


ing studies concerned with mass transfer, transport mechanism, kinetics- 


‘of reaction ; properties of ion exchange resins ; synthesis, of antiamebic 


and antihypertensive agents and- local anaesthetics ; photochemical 
reactions, flash photolysis, thermodynamics of metal complexes ; 
properties of humus and humic acids ; rheology of clay suspensions, 
synthesis of hydroxysilicates, studies on high aluminia cements and other 
cements. natural and synthetic pozzolanas, slags, controlled crystallisa- 
tion of glass, manufacture of procelain ceramics from indigenous raw 
materials, properties -of hard porcelain in relation to their mineralogical 
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composition, spalling characteristics of aluminosilicate and magnesite 
refractories, redox equilibrium in glass melts, etc. 


Research activities of the Department of Physiology cover a wide 
area including work-physiology and ergonomics, biochemistry of 
metabolism, cardiovascular physiology, endocrinology, reproductive 
physiology and electrophysiology. Out of twenty scholars carrying out 
research work one received Ph. D. degree during the year. Dr. B. N. 
Koley was in U. K. for higher studies and Dr. R. N. Sen attended four 
international symposia in Canada and U.S. A., which were mainly 
related to workphysiology. 


Dr. K..B. Datta of the Department of Applied Physics received the 
S. K. Mitra Memorial Award from the Institution of Electronics and 
Telecommunication Engineers for the best research paper in its journal. 
A seminar on cryogenic research and education and another on energy 
resources for the future, and asymposium on optical techniques and 
measurements in science and industry were organised by the Department. 


The Department of Applied Psychology has introduced the semester 
system. The grading system will be used from the current session to 
evaluate the students’ performance. The Psychological Tools and Test 
Unit of the Department is attempting to fabricate instruments for teaching 
‘and research programme. The Service Programme Unit has been 
rendering consultancy services to various Central and State Government 
Departments. The earnings from this Unit are contributed to. the 
University fund. Professor S. N. Ray has been appointed by the Central 
Staff Training and Research Institute, Government .of India, an expert 
member for revising its selection and training programmes. 


The Department of Psychology organised seminars and a science 
‘exhibition on the occasion of its diamond jubilee in May, 1976. Two of 
‘its students obtained Ph. D. and another D. Sc. degree. The current 
projects include psychology of the aged. A project on perceptual 
aberrations in drug addicts and brain-damaged persons is being carried 
out in collaboration with some Calcutta hospitals. 


. In the University College of Medicine Dr. M. Goswami and -Dr. B. 
Dattachaudhuri were awarded M. D. and Dr. A. Ghosh Dastidar Ph. D. 
degrees. Prof. P.K. Banerjee was the recipient of the Kshentomony & 
Nagendralal Lectureship. The matter of training M. D./M. S. students 
in different Calcutta hospitals has been taken up with the Stato Govern- , 

- ment, 
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- The Viharilal College of Home and Social Science has maintained 
its academic standard. Extra curricular activities include (i) an NCERT. 
regional centre for teaching nutrition, health education and environmental 
sanitation, (ii) a six-week inservice training course for women social 
education officers of the eastern region, (iii) a three-week intensive 
training in Save Grain Campaign, and (iv) the NSS programme on educa- 
ting urban slum population about matters of health, family welfare, child 
development, food and nutrition, etc. Two workshops on work-education 
and two regional training courses on voluntary participation in social 
defence and prevention of beggary were arranged in collaboration with 
other agencies. Principal M. Adhikary attended a number of interna- 
tional conferences and visited Home Economics institutions in Hong 
Kong, Japan and other South East Asian countries, Canada and U.S.A. 
She has been elected a member of the Governing Council of the 
International Federation of Home Economics. 


The University has instituted a number of leetureships and awards 
of prizes and medals, a full account of which has been given in the 
recent Handbook of. Endowments. As many as fifteen medals and prizes 
have been. awarded this year, and twentyfour endowment lectures have 
- een arranged. Among the lectures were Dr. Karan Singh, Sri S. M. 
' Banerjee, Professor Trevor O. Ling, Justice P. B. Mukherjee .and Sri 
Annada Sankar-Ray. We take pleasure to note that during the year 
under review the University received a number of endowments totalling __ 
more than two lakhs of rupees for the award of medals, prizes and 
scholarships. .We are grateful to the~ donors for their kind help i in the’ 
-cause of advancement of learning. ` : : 


Looking at close quarters I find. that the administrative machinery 
„ofa large, number of the non-governmental colleges isin jeopardy for 
various reasons and the University isin several ways involved in their 
management. Ñ is, however, essential that the involvement of the Univer- 
sity in the administrative matters. of the colleges is reduced to the 
minimum, leaving more time for it to attend to its primary responsibility 
in regard to colleges, namely, that of overseeing their academic standard. 
This is more important but is being ignored. The colleges should be 
able to manage their own affairs without the intervention of the. Univer- 
sity.” Experience has certainly shown that the provisions of the Act 
in respect of: college administration vis. a vis . University responsibility 
need a second look. 

The deterioration of the academic climate of the colleges can. be 
attributed to some extent to the breakdown in the administrative setup. 
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The holding of regular classes, and the testing of students before being 
sent up for public examinations, are no longer rigorously followed in 
many of the colleges. These deficiencies are likely to reflect adversely 
on the results of such examinations. 


This is but one of the factors responsible for the crisis in academic 
standard of our students. The manner in which scripts are evaluated 
leaves room for considerable improvement. Gradually, faith is being 
lost in the marking system and the importance that is attached to small 
differences of marks for judging merit. The grading system which takes 
care of some of the gross demerits of the marking system commends 
itself. But unless the examiners. are watchful and conscientious no 
system seems to be good enough for the purpose of evaluation. The 
tendency of -mass-copying and other unfair means is somewhat on the 
wane but is still vitiating the norms of evaluation. 


The crisis in the realm of examination is not only reflected in low 
percentages of passes, but also in the inordinate delay in the publication 
of results. The latter is a chain process consisting of several stages, 
delay in only one of which many adversely affect the entire organisation 
and bring it to disrepute. The manageability of any organization is not 
only a function of its size but is related to the degree of efficiency and 
willingness of each component to work co-operatively and with imagina- 
tion. It is the examination activities of the University-which from an’ 
important link between the society and the University, and one of 
.the channels which enable the University to discharge part of its 
obligations to the society which sustains it. If each of us responsible 
for examinations does his job, come what may, there is no reason why 
the University should fail to do this primary duty to the society. “For 
this purpose it should be made immune, like the essential services, 
to strikes and cease work, etc. . l 


Failing this, other methods may be tried. Of these, that of aiugtse: 
ing a group of colleges into one body on a regional basis, as has been. 
suggested in the Mukherjea-Ghani Committee report and entrusting this 
body with the conduct of examinations, having the University to do the 
overall supervision, seem to be more practiceable. 


Such recognisation and decentralisation if done with meticulous 
care and reasonable justice, as envisaged in the above report, will help 
straighten not only the examination system but also other administrative 
defects. In due course some of the well-managed big colleges may 
attain the status of constituent colleges, nay, become autonomous. 


[x] l = 
Before the recommendations of the Mukherjea-Ghani Committee 
report are scrutinised for their implementation we can, without much of 
an administrative change, create several separate units in the Controller’s 
Department, each being held responsible for one set of examinations e.g., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Com.; Medical; Engineering & Technology; M.A. & 
M.Com. ; B.Tech., M.Sc. & M.Tech. This adjustment alone is likely 
to desentansle the mix-up of different examinations and somewhat ‘hasten 
the process of publication of results. : 


Out of the total number of examinees appearing at various examina- 
-tions of the University a good percentage -is composed of external or 
- private candidates. The latter include working men and women who 
seek to improve their academic qualifications and those unable to take 
regular admissions for various reasons. Not all of them are in a position 
to prepare themselves well for the examinations, and often swell the 
number of unsuccessful. For them an alternative and a more ‘preferable 
step is the Correspondence Course. This will obviously reduce pressure 
on the present examination system. The Correspondence Course Unit 
has to be housed and managed separately for which adequate apace and 
other facilities have to be created. 


Owing to lack of space the dictum Sexcancion is progress” should 
advisedly be replaced-by “consolidation is progress”. In the face of 
many of the existing departments suffering from congestion, the creation 
of new departments without prior consideration of accommodation 
and personnel may cause untold frustration to all those concerned. 
The actual situation is that the old departments.are bursting at their 
seams. The academic climate also is going to be jeopardised. 


The proposal to secure land elsewhere, say, in the Salt Lake area 
and shift some departments there is the surest way to.save. the University 
from crumbling down. I am hopeful that the Government would come 

-to help of the University with additional, grants for the ‘purchase of land 
in the Salt Lake area. 


The juxtaposition of the academic and damiitatrative departments. is 
` no longer a happy choice.” In this context itis perhaps advisable to 
shift the Arts and Humanities Departments to -another place allowing 
at the same time the administrative departments. the much needed space 
to mitigate congestion. 


The climate of University campuses has become less eongeniat to 


the acquisition of knowledge because of the intrusion of country’s 
politics into the fabric of the University, into the activities of students, 
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teachers and administrative staff. If these were limited to academic 
affairs, there would have been no cause for concern and need to mention 
here. The rivalry of political parties, groups and factions is manifest 
in every sphere of activities, making it difficult for the administration 
to satisfy any one of them. The parties enjoy the full freedom which the 
University life provides, but the administration is powerless to tackle 
issues of conflicts which are far from academic in nature. 


In this context, I am tempted to quote the following sentences from 
the 1922 convocation address of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee : 


“To my mind the University is a great store-house of-learning, 
-a great bureau of standard, a great workshop of knowledge, 
a great laboratory for the training as well of men of thought 
as of men of action. The University is thus the instrument 
of the State for the conservation of knowledge, for the dis- 
covery of knowledge, for the distribution of knowledge, ‘for 
the application of knowledge and above.all, for the creation 
` of knowledge-makers.” 


Viewed in the prevailing scene do these words appear too remote 
` and unfamiliar? On how we react to this question and attach meaning 
and importance to these words depends the future of the University. 


T 


e CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
, MR. JUSTICE A. K. SARKAR 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University 
community, graduates of the University, ladies and gentlemen : 


It is a privilege to be able to address the new graduates in any 
convocation, but it is more than an ordinary privilege to be called upon 
to give the convocation address in one’s own Alma Mater. I am deeply 
touched by the honour given to me on this occasion. My young friends, 
allow me to congratulate you for the honour that is being conferred on 

_ you today. I graduated 55 years ago. The problems facing the new 
graduates in my generation were fewer and easier to solve. Most of you 
will soon be entering a new life, a life in which you will have to undertake 
immense responsibilities entirely on your own. But your generation also 
has its advantages. You have challenges which we never dreamt of and 
the opportunities open to you are much greater than what we had. 


All of us, young and old, who are graduates of this University 
should feel proud of our heritage for it is not only one of the first modern 
universities establifhed in India but one which has- left its mark and 
influence far and wide in this region. Students have come to study here 
from distant corners of India as also from Nepal, Burma and other 
countries of South East Asia, not to speak of areas now covered by 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. The University has produced a galaxy of 
brilliant men. Many of them have been leaders in our struggle for 
freedom, in politics and statesmanship, in education and academic 
achievements, in cultural and religious movements. Some of the illustrious 
names are Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Rajendra Prasad (the first President 
of India), Asutosh Mookerjee, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Bidhanchandra 
Ray, Subhashchandra Bose, U. Nu. of Burma, Swami Vivekananda, 
Brajendranvth Sil, Prafullachandra Ray, Jagadish Bose, Rashbehari Ghosh, 
Taraknath Palit, Meghnad Saha, Satyendranath Bose, and Satyajit Ray. 


On this occasion it is my privilege to welcome you to be members of 
this illustrious family. We should remind you of what you know already. 
viz., that because of this heritage and also being some of the fortunate 
few who have had the advantages of higher education in India, much will 
be expected of you as citizens of this country. It is the challenge of 


+ 
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responsibilities of an educated person in a country where the masses are 
still immersed in ignorance and illiteracy, Unable to comprehend the larger 


context of their life i ina jet age. $ 


Scholars dealing with higher education in more advanced countries 


` view the Universities in modern age as one of the most powerful instru- 


ments for directing the needed change in the world in genesal and in- their `. 
countries in particular. They perceive this role as: performing the-tasks ‘of 


. refining and extending the common intellectual base of arts and sciences, . 
` discovering the similarities and differences in the different cultural styles - 


of life, and improving the human ability and capaciiy for institutionalising. 


' ideas and extending our collective capacity to find: solutions to conflicts 
„arising at decision-making levels. 


The problem of education at all levels, with a fast growing popula- 
tion and limited resources ‘is a staggering one. Removal of poverty,. 


~ economic growth and increased employment opportunities, health, housing 


l ‘and educational services—all clamour for priority. The problems are 


‘interrelated but integrated’ planned approach for a solution still eludes us. 


- The problems which educationists are worried about -most, include those 


of drop-outs at primary school, drop-outs and subsequent employment 


„and social problems at secondary level, the educated ‘unemployed and 
_ limited ability—even, the lack of it--of the existing system -of higher 
3 education to deal with and integrate effectively in, the work of national 


f development. 


_ The authorities dealing with the educational sioblenis: of thie cone 


- made several noteworthy efforts to study and solve these problems. The 


* work done by the Calcutta University Commission chaired by Sir John 


' Sargent, the University Education Commission chaired by Sir S. Radha- 


Ey 


‘krishnan and the Education Commission chaired by Dr. D. S. Kothari 


: testify to the range of efforts made to improve the system of education in 


- order to relate it more directly to meet the needs of the country. All 


--these reports recommend that both the system. of education and the 


individuals as beneficiaries of this system should be informed and alert 
about the main movements in the country and beyond, so that both the 


system and the individnals can adiust to the changing needs of changing 
times. As citizens, the individuals need not only appropriate gainful 


- -employment and job satisfaction but they need also to be aware of the 
- needs of the country and whether or-not right efforts are being made to 


meet these needs. 


The University, in this sense is an agent for development-oriented 


* ed ucation—the most powerful instrument of change. The report of the 
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- Kothari Commission, accepting this role of the university, emphasises that 
` the university: should consciously plan work-experience for students in 
_ their own’fields as contribution to national service, before the students are 
_ «given their degrees and diplomas. It also emphasises that secondary ` 
education, * ‘supported by research and practical training at the level of 
higher education should be geared to new vocational and occupational 
. opportunities expanding with developments in agriculture and industry. 
It further emphasises that institutions of higher learning should show the 
. way in which adjustments should be made in the context of education at 
all levels in keeping with the growth of knowledge in the various academic 
disciplines, their implementation in life and consequent impact on society. 
The Commission also underlines the need to make educational opportuni- 
+ ties accessible to all citizens. 


So much for the practical goals-of education. One serious retarding 
ps factor in achieving the goals is the uncertainty and anxiety caused. to the 
_ students by constant postponement of examinations and consequent delays 
. in announcing the results. This only increases and aggravates their sense 
of insecurity as opportunities for work pass by them but remain out of 
their reach, and in many cases leads to the total ruination of the student’s 
career. Not only do the students lose time, but this is a matter of serious 
consequence for the reputation and prestige of the University itself. Its 
_ reputation suffers, its impact decreases if the inevitable demoralisation 
sets in among those who should be proud graduates ready to shoulder 
` citizen’s responsibilities. There are external causes always for these 
disturbances and the internal causes get inevitably mixed up. The large 
number of students, the vast range of examinations make the dimension ' 
“of the problem truly immense for the administrators. However, the 
` collective genius of the University ought to find a solution—both for the 
future of its students and for keeping the worthy heritage untarnished. 
The tradition of a modern university on the Western model is one that 
functions in the midst of conflicts of life but yet maintains its autonomy 
_ and discipline without the assistance of authorities outside its campus. 
' The government and the University community consisting of students, 
faculty and administration should give serious thought to this problem, - 
for in it lies the future and life of so many of its graduates. 


As an agent of development-oriented education one dimension needs 

- special mention. We have heard it declared in many forums, Five-Year 
plans and on other occasions that the national problems of poverty and 
population can be solved by. increasing opportunities for employment and 
bringing about an educational revolution so that our illiterate and ignorant 
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masses may acquire the skills needed to generate higher eeonomic growth ~ 
which is an imperative need today. The first step to achieve this goal is 
to bring about universal literacy. Our new Union Minister of Education, 
who is also an alumnus of this University, has announced that complete 
eradication of illiteracy will be the focus of educational expansion 
programme for, the next. 10 years. All educated citizens are.expected to 
participate in it. The challenge should be an inspiring one for students 
and teachers of all educational institutions. The University Department 
of Education faces the additional challenge of preparing appropriate 
reading and training material for this purpose as well as training and.. 
organising groups of workers needed for this task. 


New infrastructures are needed by institutions desiring to become : 
agents of change. In Western countries, frontiers of knowledge have 


_ increased and their applications in life contributed to the development of 


the society and transformation of the life style of individuals with 
advancement of knowledge. For developing countries with limited 
resources, China is a striking example of rapid strides that a poor country 
can make by unconventional methods, carried out by wise and well- 


‘ prepared and integrated plans, to achieve the maximum result with 
` minimum resources.. We must admit that we have a long Way to go yet 


to evolve methods and plans to achieve the results we desire. There is 


- still a lot of built-in resistances to the much needed integrated, inter- 


departmental studies, research and experimentation in our universities. 
Can it not be expected that this University should be a trail- blazer i in 
showing the way? | - 

There is yet another area of education, in developmental tasks, 
linked with the movement for universal literacy that needs the attention 
of all educationists but specially those who are in higher education. One 
aim of education is to develop the human person. Our age may be seen 
as one going through a period of explosion of expectations. Too many 
want too much beyond: what the country can afford. There is an 


‘impatience in the air and people are not willing to wait longer for a better 


deal in life. To avoid explosion of the restless masses resulting in 
inevitable destruction of meagre resources of life, property and institutions, 
constructive efforts are needed. To promote their understanding of their 
own problems of family welfare, it is necessary to relate the problems of 
the masses to the social, economic, political and civic problems of our 
larger national life. 

A system of-non-formal education is evolving everywhere. This is 
is a special effort to help all groups of people to acquire the education 
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they need or desire. „It helps the late beginners in their educational 
careers to-make up for lost time. It helps to train people in skills for 
new jobs needed to promote development. It also helps to upgrade one’s 
knowledge and training as advanced technical skills become available. 
Jt helps in ‘the understanding of the ever-enlarging context of modern 
life—iocal, _fegional, national and international. All faculties, all 
departments, the administrators, researchers and students need to 
consider what can be done through inter-departmental and inter-faculty 
endeavour. 

There is yet another dimension in higher education. It is education 
for global inter-dependence. ` The international oil crisis and realisation 
of the fact that the earth’s hidden resources may be depleted in the 
foreseeable future, emphasise this need more than any other factor. The 
United Nations has initiated the concept of a U. N. University -with many 
centres scattered all over the globe studying various facets of inter- 
national relations. Our universities have acquired the reputation of 
not being up to the standard of other universities abroad. This problem 
also cries for a solution so that our universities can produce a greater 
number of, scholars who can participate in this global effort and develop 
a strong section of active members of international intellectual community. 
We do know of such communities in the West who are alert to the 
dangers of unwise use of scientific power and have the courage of their 
convictions to advise governments, businessmen and all others concerned 
about the’ destructive as well as constructive approach to the use of 
knowledge for international harmony and welfare. 


It would be incomplete to finish this address with only the work of 
development and advancement of knowledge as the only responsibilities 
of our universities. In the din and noise of these national and pressing 
needs, we are apt to forget that one basic aim of universities in early days 
was to promote the growth and development of the human person. More 
than 100 years ago Cardinal John Henry Newman defined his ideas of a 
university educated “gentleman”. The individuals passing out through our 
universities would be wrong in presuming that their education is complete 
without the cultivation of certain qualities appropriate for an educated 
person. He should not only be learned and refined in accomplishments 
but also acquire the qualities which would generate his own growth and 
subsequent broadening of his mind so that he is able to understand the 
new situations in an ever-widening area of his interests and activities. 
We do emphasise progress of learning in arts, sciences and technology 
a great deal. What we often forget is that progress in specialisation ° 
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should be concurrent with individual personal growth towards a catholi- 
‘city of mind, free from prejudice and dogmatis, -from pettiness- and 
self-centred interests. 


The problem is that in Cardinal Newman’s time in Europe, or evën 
more than 50 years ago during my days in the University, only children 
from families in upper socio-economic strata of the country used to gò 
to study in the universities. In our modern age promoting egalitarian 
values, one needs to plan to spread these opportunities of persorial l 
enlightement to the masses. 


_ The concept of progress, for purposes of comparision between 
nations, has been studied for a long time in terms of Gross National 
Product (G.N.P.) only, i.e. the sum total of material goods produced. 
A recent trend is noted in the expressions of discontent with-this concept 
as the sole measuring rod for progress. Professor Jan Tinbergen in the 
in the Report for the Club of Rome in 1976, entitled Reshaping the 
International Order, has suggested a different measure for evaluating 
progress. Along with the per capita G.N.P. indicator another indicator 
should also. be used. He calls this the physical quality of life index 
(P:Q.L.I.). This index arranges in a simple manner within the range. of 
1-100, how the basic needs and desires of individuals are met. . These 
needs are defined as longer life expectancy, reduced illness and greater 
opportunities. It does not measure the effort for output but attempts 
to measure the distribution of benefits of the output. The P.Q.LI. 
consolidates the three simple indicators of life expectancy, infant morta- 
lity and literacy into one simple composite index. Research in our 
universities should enable our scholars to devise similar and other 
measures to judge our progress in Peeps the quality of life of the 
masses of our population. 


There are many other problems—such as the language question— 
which need serious consideration, but time will not permit me to discuss 
these now. In conclusion, I would like to remind the new graduates 
that the tradition of a modern university requires its alumni to stand by 
the university and continue to give planned support, both financially 
and in other ways, to strengthen and expand the university. Graduating 
classés elsewhere have sustained efforts to raise funds for the expansion 
of the facilities of studies, research and other activities. : 


I wish your well and godspeed in your endeavours for saipe: 
ment and professional advancement. May you grow in stature so that 
the country and the University are proud of you. Remember that in 
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your achievements lies the future reputation of your University. A 
famous intellectual in Spain addressing his own university after- the 
ravages of the Second World War, mentioned that if the present situation 
had to be set right, the priority of values must first be clearly stated 
and understood. In this matter the University should intervene as the 
university in current affairs, “treating the great themes of the day from 
its own point of view: cultural, professional, scientific. Thus it will 
not be‘an institution exclusively for the students...In the thick of life’s 
urgencies and its passions, the universite must assert itself as a major 
spiritual power, higher than the press, standing for serenity in the midst 
of frenzy, for seriousness and the grasp of intellect in the face of frivolity 
and unashamed stupidity.” (Ortega Y Gasset, Mission of the University, 
1944.) The universal mind of a truely educated person makes his 
utterances in Spain nearly thirty years ago ring true of our own problems 
today. Indeed, this is what the illustrious graduates of this University 
have exemplified in their lives. Let the team of students, teachers, 
alumni, and administrators work as a team to make the University reach 
the height it deserves. 

Thank you very much for giving me this unique opportunity to meet 
all of you. l 
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THE TRAGIC IN SANSKRIT POETICS . 
JOGESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 


Sanskrit Poetics has prohibited the representation of anything - 
horrible or repulsive on the stage : 


“sug ant ge uama: | 
fam ata aaa FRA TAT 1 
gaga aag R AT | 
maaa maA N” 
(Sahityadarpanam, Chapter VI) 
Thus the represntation of death and murder has been dismissed 
from the stage, and Sanskrit literature generally follows the prohibitions. ` 
Consistent with this general practice, in Sanskrit literature we do 
not generally have a drama which ends on an unhappy note. 


This is very significant, as the aim of literary creations has always 
been to create Rasa which is a state. of pure unalloyed aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. This again is in the same line with the highest aim of Indian 
philosophy, viz., to become one with the Absolute who is the quintessence 
of joy ( aag ). Asa matter of fact, pain is never the -last word in 
any great tragedy. : 
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es Shakespearean tragedy ends on a note of pain. Unless the pain 
would be mitigated at the end of the drama, nobody would ever go to the 
theatre for witessing the performance of a tragedy. Then again, there 
must be something to bridge the gulf between the tragic world and the 
normal world of reality. There is, therefore, as we have already seen in - 
the chapter dealing with Katharsis, a toning down towards the end of 
every great tragedy, a “calm of mind all passion spent.” Thus, Macbeth 
cannot end merely with the ruin of the hero. Malcolm comes and assumes 
the Kingship and the world goes on as usual. Tragedy is not the end of 
life. It is just an eddy in the whirlpool of life which is one whole. At 
the end of Hamlet, too, we find Fortinbras assuming the responsibilities 
of the state. Cassio rules in Cyprus after the death of Othello. The Duke 
of Albany rules over England at the death of King Lear. All this only” 
SORTS Tas Taek that the last note irs Tragedy ts nea of depression : 
or despondency. Itis rather an acceptance of life in its entirely. From 
this point of view Sanskrit Poetics is right'in generally dismissing a play 
with an unhappy ending from the stage, so that it might not have any 
unhealthy effect on the emotions of the audience. Herein lies the similarity 


between the European concept of Katharsis and the concept of the tragic 
in ‘Sanskrit Poetics. J 


But though ‘the drama with unhappy ending was not generally 
written or staged in ancient India, there was no dearth of the tragic 
emotion in Sanskrit Literature. The lamentations of Sri Ramachandra 
at the exile of Sitadevi in the UttaraRadmacarita by Bhababhiiti is an 
instance in point. It is the separation of the Yaksha from his beloved 
that has inspired the Meghadutam, the immortal poem of Kālidāsa. 


The theory of Rasa states that a permanent emotion in the human 
heart expressed in literature through the Bibhdvas, Anubhdvas and Sajicari 
Bhavas attains to the state of Rasa whieh is a state of impersonal enjoy- 
ment. The joys and sorrows of human beings in the world of reality can- 
not be enjoyed as Rasa, because they are limited and things of the real 
world. As Visvanatha says in the following lines : 


“Refrain AeA MATAT TAT | 
agaia caa T TAY AAT WV” 
' .(Sahityadarpanam, Chapter III). 


Rasa is ideal and universal, and therefore can be enjoyed by one 
and all. 


a 
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But, the question naturally arises : why is it that we share the feel“ 


-ings of the hero and the heroi a drama ? Here Visv Viśvanātha come comes to 


ò ur help with the following : 


“amràsRa faaata aeaf: a 

aaa aa ala (Ibid) 
The Bibhavas etc. have the effect of sisducis a ‘graag or oneness 
on the readers and the audience. It is due to this faculty of identification 
with the characters in the drama that we forget our own individual 
existence. The tears that rise from the depths of our hearts and gather to 
the eyes by the pathos in the drama cannof really be called sorrow. It is 
rather a state of joy. Otherwise we would never enjoy a tragedy. The 
fact is that the Pathos moves our hearts tremendously and due to the 
melting of hearts the tears come to our eyes : 


"HA maranga a aT: n i 
re, (Ibid) 





- It is just because the sights and sounds of the material world are 
lifted up to an ideal plane in the world of literature that we do not have 
any touch of sorrow in them. 

Fe a a ce eee 


efan fanaa seas: rere arn, 

ga Tema Fea: aAa at ata: 11” 
cena (Ibid) 

Whenever an emotion becomes fit for being relished or enjoyed, it becomes 


Rasa which can never be a source of sorrow. 
But where is the proof that the pathos in a drama does not fill our 


minds with sorrow? The proof lies only in the direct perception of this 
pathos by one who is gifted with a sympathetic heart : 


KUTT T AAA AT TT oat 1 
Sgt caret aa HAT u” 
(op. cit., Chapter III) 


Thus the tragic pain is mitigated in the literary expression only 
because of the impersonal and blissful character of Rasa. Here also, as 
in every other type of literature, the creation of Rasa is the ultimate aim. 
If the artist is successful in that respect, the drama will be enjoyed in spite 
of the presence of pathos within it. . 

The late Dr. Prabas Jiban Chaudhury, in an article entitled “Psychi- 
cal Distance in Indian Aesthetics”! has stressed the impersonalisation 
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inlierent-in: dramatic emotion: ‘Here the Indian. aesthetician makes an 
important contribution. : His theory of psychical distance is pivoted on 
the single concept of de-individuation of the aesthetic object, be it an - 
emotion (as in a drama), or a sensuous form associated with some feelings 
(as in a picture). Psychical distance is realized in a drama through the 
recognition that the emotion depicted is neither mine nor yours ;? that it. 
belongs to no real person but is a universal ideal content. The enjoyment” 
of it is disinterested ; we feel the emotion yet are not attached to it, in the’ 
sense that we are neither anxious to continue it (if it is a pleasurable one) 
nor to stop it (if it is a painful one). For the emotion does not belong 
either to me or to anybody, my friend ‘or foe, in whom I may take a real 
interest. di 7 
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THACKERAY'’S COMMENTARY: A WORD 
IN DEFENCE 


S. K. SINHA 


Authorial commentary is a dominant feature of Thackeray’s 
narrative art ; itis “the very hub of the novels” as Tillotson describes it. 
In his first two major works, Vanity Fair and Pendennis, Thackeray is an 
undisguised commentator, speaking in his own person. In other works, 
he speaks through a character-narrator. And these comments are diverse 
in nature and effects. But such intrusions by the novelist are subject to 
criticism by critics who toe the Jamesian concept of complete effacement 
of the novelist from the narrative. But the question is, should the 
neutrality of the novelist be a compulsive norm for all novelists? We 
should try to evaluate a novelist not in terms of certain set standards or 
critical theories. We should rather understand the writer’s intention 
before we can appreciate his achievement. “The object of technique,” as 
Joseph Warren Beach has pointed out, “is to help realize the artistic 
intention.”! And, therefore, it is futile to quarrel with a novelist for the 
way that he achieves his results. If we pillory Thackeray for faulty 
technique, we have to write off the great eighteenth century novelists along 
with Thackeray, because the technical excellence of the novels of Fielding 
and most of his contemporaries and successors depends on the authorial 
commentaries which go to establish an intimate relationship between the 
novelist and the reader. Even in Jane Austen the enveloping ironic 
structure of the novels would be broken if the tacit community of interest 
between the novelist and her readers is not maintained. Thackeray in his 
technique was inspired by the eighteenth century models. Yet the techni- 
que which stemmed from his purpose and accomplishments 1 was. “entitely 
his own. He never wanted to write popular novels. He was aware that 
théte were many well-known precedents for thé subjective, intrusive role 
of the novelist. He built his own technique on this foundation. But he 
gave it a shape which was entirely new and artistic and also quite appro- 
priate for his own type of the novel. That Thackeray’s commentaey was 
in keeping with the very nature of his books was noted by the author of 
an article in the National Review of July, 1860 (XI, 198). In 1866 the 
North British Review saw that Thacekray’s comments ‘give breadth and 
power to the whole work.” (XLV, 214) 


Thackeray’s commentary is nota novelty peculiar to him alone, save 
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in extent and subtlety. It was Fielding who inspired him to sucha 
personal embroidery of the text. But while Fielding usually allocated his 
comments to specific sections of his novels, Thackeray sticks them into 
the interestices of his story. Thackeray’s comments have a varied range 
of effects, in many ways similar to Fielding’s. And they are the result of 
various factors, historical, personal and literary, the very same factors 
which influenced in shaping Thackeray’s own literary taste and style. His 
. marked partiality for the eighteenth century novelists inclined him towards 
their standards of realism and took him away from the attractions of 
more romantic fiction. Another important influence upon his ideas was 
Evangelical training, from which he developed a bias for all moral 
literature. The Evangelical training, he had received from his mother. 
This had a stronger and more lasting effect upon him than he was perhaps 
aware of. His career as a journalist is also a significant point in this 
regard because his journalistic experiences gave him the commitment of an 
author always to educate public opinion and lead it along the right lines. 


Following the tradition of his eighteenth century masters, Thackeray 


regarded the novel as a means of unlimited communication between him-. 


self and his audience, “ʻa sort of confidential talk between the writer and 
redder.”? This is the conception of the essayist rather than the novelist. 
` This ‘dear reader’ attitude, coupled with his reflective, leisurely manner 


of writing, allowed much scope for commentary, which contributes to the 


atmosphere of reality and strengthens the artistic illusion that we are 
following an actual experience in an actual world. There is ample justifi- 
cation for the observation that in Thackeray’s novels the art of the 
personal essay and the art of the realistic novel happily mingle. Thackeray, 
for years before he wrote novel, was an essayist, who, when he came to 
make fiction, introduced into it the essay manner, which make his larger 
fiction delightful, and is one of its chief charms and characteristics. In 
his hortatory asides and didactic moralisings with their ‘thees, and ‘thous,’ 
and ‘yeas,’ he is the fine essayist, like Fielding in his eighteenth century 
prefatory exordiums. And here lies undoubtedly one of his strongest 


appeals to the body of his readers. He is reflective, watchful, observant : 
and critical. The wealth which Thackeray lavished upon Vanity Fair, his ` 


first great novel, was laboriously accumulated from his journalistic career 
during which he was constantly observing, reflecting, and sketching. This 
practice impinged upon itself upon the style and matter of Vanity Fair 
and flowed on to all his later novels: 


i Thackeray, the commentator, can be seen in some of his early 
*narrative works, for example, Catherine, The Ravenswing, Denis Haggarty’s 


Me 
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Wife and Barry Lyndon, to name only afew. Barry Lyndon, however, 
was stripped -of most of the comments in the second edition, which was a 
result of Thackeray’s after thought that Lyndon, who was the speaker and 
who was given to unscrupulous calculation and action, was unlikely to 
think discursively at all. Thackeray’s commentary, however, becomes 
deliberate and substantial in his novels that followed, and they testify to 
Thackeray’s recognition and acceptance of the novelist’s responsibility. 
He viewed the novel as a history of manners and frequently.asserted that 
one of the most important functions of a novelist was to be a social 
historian. Thackeray’s concept automatically limited the subject matter 
of a novelist ; he could depict only the most familiar, what he knew from 
personal acquaintance, which he should strive to describe as faithfully as 
possible. The lack of realistic intention behind the fashionable fiction of 
his day was the major cause of his discontent. And in his reviews and 
burlesques he constantly criticised the prevailing novel conventions. He 
rejected the themes and manners of the fashionable novelists who evaded 
their responsibility of giving through their novels both an impression and 
interpretation of life. Barly i in 1845 w n co i ind 
the writer’s function and responsibility. And as social historian he was 
feady to perform two more roles, that of the critic and the parson. He 
soon had written enough for two monthly parts. The enfolding of the 
satirist within the moralist is evident in them. For the first time, Thacke- 
ray is openly the preacher : f : 
And while the moralist, who is holding forth on the cover (an 
accurate portrait of your humble servant), professes to wear 
neither gown nor bands, but only the very same long-eared livery 
in which his congregation is arrayed: yet, look you, one is bound 
to speak the truth as far as one knows it, whether one mounts a 
cap and bells or a shovel-hat ; and a deal ‘of disagreeable matter 
must come out in the course of such an undertaking.*® 


When the publishers did not accept the Pen and Pencil Sketches 
Thackeray laid the manuscript aside. But he returned to it by the end of 
1846, reconsidered the manuscripts in the light of his new attitude towards 
the ultimate aim of the novel and made some necessary changes. He 
substitued the pregnant phrase Vanity Fair for Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of English Sooke The ile Tadicate® his didadlic allitade and recalls the 
preacher in the Ecclesiastes. Vanitas vanitatum seems to be a familiar 


= Py tata. (eae et estan na ene en 
and favourite exclamation with Thackeray; its echoes are heared almost 
everywhere in his writings. For example, when he witnessed the state. - 
enc aaan n ee ners pew TAIT OO I 
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funeral of Napoleon in Paris, seven years before his Vanity Fair had 
appeared, he wrote: “Oh vanitas vanitatum ! Hereis our sovereign in 
all his glory; and they fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg, and never - 
awoke him !’’4 It is clear that this classic allusion which was uppermost 
in Thackeray’s mind was a part of the moralistic predilection which was 
inthis blood. The flash of inspiration which suggested to him the title 
-of his novel was not certainly either a flash in the pan or just a peg to 
hang his fictional hat upon. The title Vanity Fair was the fruit of his 
mature reflection upon the social world, the transcript of which was his 
novel. Vanity Fair was the social moralist’s admirable summing up of 
the entire social perspective. The final paragraph of the novel re-echoes 
the title and rounds off the entire narrative: “Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum ! 
which of us is happy in this world? “Which of us has his desire? Or, 
having it, is satisfied ?”® A letter which Thackeray wrote to Mark 
Lemon, the editor of Punch in February 1847, shows him complete aware- 
ness of something like a vocation : ; 


What I mean applies to my own case and that of all of us—who ` 
set up as Satirical-Moralists—and having such’ a multitude of 
readers whom we not only amuse but teach...... A few years ago I 
should have sneered at the idea of setting up as a teacher at all, 
and perhaps at this pompous and pious way of talking about a few 
papers of jokes in Punch—but I have got to believe in the business, 
and in many other things since then. And our profession seems 
to me to be as serious as the Parson’s own.® 


Thackeray strictly adhered to Horace’s doctrine of the sugared pill, instruc- 
tion plus-entertainment. That he is always as much concerned with the 
quality of the pill as of the sugar is borne out by his explicit statements. 
His judgements of others’ work as well as his own usually have a moral 
rather than an aesthetic basis. In his lectures on the English humorists, 
for instance, he is more emphatic on the humorist’s didactic responsibility 
than on his ability to make his readers laugh : 


The humorous writer professes to awaken and direct your love, 
your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, 
imposture—your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, 
the unhappy. To the best of his means and ability fie comments 
on all the ordinary actions and passions of life almost. He.takes 
upon himself to-be the weekday preacher, so to speak.’ 


. Thackeray; therefore, wrote his masterpiece with the guiding vision 
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of the Biblical Vanity Fair before him, and all his effects were plannědsto ” | 2° 
emphasise it. Heroes have no place in such a.world, because “to be 
heroic is to dominate circumstance ; in the Vanity Fair of Thackeray’s 
imagination everyone is the slave of circumstance.”® And very signifi- 

` cantly he calls the characters mere “puppets.” As ‘Manager of the 
Performance’ Thackeray shows the folly and vanity of these puppets, who, 
for all their schemings, frettings and heart burnings, obtain nothing worth 
the having. The characters are rather too small, almost grotesque. 
Thackeray is the showman standing a little away from these people with 
whom he might have brushed shoulders in life, looking at them ironically 
as if they are pigmies whose smaliness of size is a mirror of the smallness 
of everything else in them, heart, mind, nerves and all. 


Thackeray does not allow the readers to escape the impressions he 
seeks to convey; to achieve his result he must interpret. One of the 
critics, Richard Stang, does not believe that Thackeray’s commentary 
stemmed “from distrust” of ‘his “reader’s intelligence.”® But this does 
not appear to be justified. Thackeray learnt by experience. Barry Lyndon 
failed to get the proper response from the readers ; most of the readers 
were scandalised and outraged by Barry’s notions of decency and honour 
which were so greatly at variance with those-which prevailed in Victorian 
England. They missed Thackeray’s ironic intention. This is one of the 
reasons why, in Vanity Fair, he thought it neceseary to lard his narrative 
with such a lot of moralising and commentary. This was a factor which 
made him so self-conscious in his attitude towards the story. Thackeray’s 
commentary succeeds in controlling the reader’s response; it helps to 
“manipulate the contents of the reader’s mind” to borrow Vernon Lee’s 
phrase. Thackeray wants his reader to think and ponder. His commen- 
taries always lead to that end. In an early chapter, after offering a witty 
letter of Becky about the Crawley household, Thackeray gives notice of 
what his method is to be, how he will conduct the performance : 


And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, asa 
man and a brother, not only to introduce them, but occasionally 
to step down from the platform, and talk about them: if they 
are good and kindly, to love them’ and shake them by the hand ; 
if they are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the reader’s 
sleeve: if they are wicked and heartless, to abuse them in. the 
strongest terms which politeness admits of. 


Otherwise you might have fancy it was I who was sneering at 
the practice of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous; , 
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that it was I who laughed good-humouredly at the reeling old 
Silenus of a baronet—whereas the laughter comes from one who 
has no reverence except for prosperity, and no eye for anything 
beyond success. Such people there are living and flourishing in 
the world—Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless : let us have at them, 
dear friends, with might and main. Some there are, and very 
successful too, mere quacks and fools: and it was to combat 
and expose such as those, no doubt, that Laughter was made. +° 


And in the chapter following, Thackeray, after his portraits of old Sir Pitt 
Crawley and his wife, underlines the manner in which each of these 
characters exemplifies the theme of his novel. Of Sir Pitt he writes : 


Vanity Fair—Vanity Fair! Here was a man, who could not spell, 
and did not care to read—who had the habits and the cunning of 
a boor : whose aim in life was pettifogging : who never hada 
taste, or emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul ; 
and yet he had rank, and honours, and power, somehow : and 

- was adignitary: of the land, and a pillar of the state. He was 
high sheriff, and rode ina golden coach. Great ministers and 
statesmen courted him; and in Vanity Fair he had a higher 
place than the most brilliant genius or spotless virtue.1! 


Thackeray’s letters always reiterate the point of his attention. In July 
1847, for example, he wrote to his mother : 


My object is not make a perfect character or anything like it. 
Don’t you see how odious all the people are in the book ,....What 
I want is to make a set of people living without God in the world 
(only that isa cant phrase) greedy, pompous, mean, perfectly 
self-satisfied for the most part and at ease about their superior 
virtue. 1? 


He wrote to Robert Bell after having completed the novel : 


My object .....is to indicate, in cheerful terms, that we are for the 
most part an abominably foolish and selfish people ‘desperately 
wicked” and ail eager after vanities..... I want to leave everybody 
dissatisfied and unhappy at the end of the story—we ought all to 
be with our own and all other stories. Good God don’t I see 
(in what may-be cracked and warped looking glass in which I am 
always looking) my own weaknesses, wickednesses, lusts, follies, 
shortcomings ?...... We must liftup our voices about these and 
howl] to a congregation -of fools : so much at least has been my 
. ~ endeavour. +3 
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Thackeray’s inclusion of himself in his own satirical vision is characteristic 
too. He shows himself in the pictures which he drew for the monthly 
parts, as a fool addressing other fools from a barrel, wearing the “very 
same long-eared livery in which his congregation is arrayed.”'!* This 
shows Thackeray’s humility as well as his god-like confidence. He 
expresses himself in the same vein in his prologue to Vanity Fair. 

Thackeray, therefore, is more than a story-teller. He isa sane 
observer of the Human Comedy; a satirist in a broad sense, devoting 
himself to the revealing of the society to itself for its instruction and 
self-knowledge. Thackeray moves with ease from narrative to 
commentary and back again; the narrative’s flowing continuity is not 
broken by the passages of commentary. A passage from The Newcomes, 
may be quoted to illustrate the intimate connection between the story 
and the commentary. In chapter V, Pendennis, the narrator, warns the 
reader not to be too angry with the Colonels “two most respectable 
brothers” for having neglected him while he lived in India. The reader 
ought to see that they began to be reconciled to him “not until he was a 
widower, until he had been mentioned several times in the Gazette for 
distinguished military service, until they began to speak very well of him 
in Leadenhall Street, where the representatives of Hobson Brothers were 
of course East India proprietors, and until he remitted considerable sums 
of money to England,” 1 The satire is thus driven home and then comes 
a very characteristic Thackerayan paragraph, of which a few lines may 
be quoted : 


I say, do not let us be hard upon them. No people are so ready 
to give a man a bad name as his own kinsfolk ; and, having made . 
him that present, they are ever most unwilling to take it back ` 
again...... If he falls among thieves, the respectable Pharisees of 
his race turn their heads aside and leave him penniless and 
bleeding. They clap himon the back kindly enough when he 
returns, after shipwreck, with money in his pocket. How 
naturally Joseph’s brothers made ` salaams to him and admired 
him, and did him honour, when they found the poor outcast a 


prime minister, and worth ever so much money |...... We applaud 
him and respect him, and are proud of Joseph as a member of the 
family. 16 


The commentary directly emerges from the story and is also integrated 
to what follows, i.e., to the thread of the narrative proper as it is further 
unwound: “Little Clive was the innocent and lucky object upon whom . 
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the increasing affection of the Newcomes for their Indian brother was 
exhibited.’ The technical richness of Thackeray’s social satire is 
remarkable. But more admirable than the richness and variety is the 
way in which he makes his satire always melt into the narrative. The 
sketches too become an integral part of the satirical novelist’s narrative 
technique.. The admirable interspersing of narrative and commentary . 
with the intermittent satirical thrusts may be seen in the following passage 
from The Newcomes : 


_ The Colonel accompanied Clive to the lodgings which we had 
found for the young artist, in a quarter not far removed from 
the old house in Fitzroy Square, where some happy years of his 
youth had been spent. When sitters came to Clive—as at first 
they did.in some numbers, many of his early friends being anxious 
to do him a service—the old gentleman was extra-ordinarily ` 
cheered and comforted. We could see by his face that affairs 

. were going on well‘at the studio. He showed us the rooms which- 
Rosey and the boy, were to occupy...... He filled up the future. 
nursery with a hundred little nicknacks of his own contriving 3... 
He pasted a most elaborate book of prints and sketches for Boy. 
It was astonishing what notice Boy already took of pictures. He 
would have all the genius of his father. Would he had hada 
better grandfather. than the foolish old man, who had ruined all 

` belonging to him ! ; 
However much they like each other, men in the London world 
see their friends but seldom. The place is so vast that even next door 
is distant ; the calls of business, society, pleasure, so multifarious 
that mere friendship can get or give but an occasional shake of 
the hand in the hurried moments of passage. Men must live their 
lives; and are perforce selfish, but not unfriendly. Ata great 
need you know where to look for your friend, and he that he is 
secure of you. Sol went very ‘little to Howland Street, where 
Clive now lived ; very seldom to Lamb Court, where my dear old 
_ friend Warrington still sat in his old chambers, though our 
‘meetings were none the less cordial when they occured, and our 

trust in one another always the same. 18 


The passage gives an impression of intimate and affectionate domesticity 
at the outset. Filial love, it seems, is at the. sweetest here. But there is 
also, at the same time, an undercurrent of sentimentality. - Through 
sly twists in the language the suggestion that there is something excessive 
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and artificial is also conveyed. The subjunctive, “He. would—him !” 
gives a foretaste of the collapse of the family ties. Similarly the 
collocation in the second paragraph of “mere friendship” and “not 
unfriendly” along with the comment, “Men must. live—unfriendly,” 
highlights the tremendous irony of the social relationships in the facti- 
tious set-up of the society in which almost everybody affects prudery and 


self-conceit. 

Thackeray’s emphasis on commentary aims at alerting the reader, 
helping him to exercise the critical faculty at. the right moment. 
Thackeray’s appeals to the reader’s mind. Any impressionistic involve- 
ment of the reader in the text, Thackeray feels, may mar the effect which 
the narrative is calculated to create. So he must disrupt the reader’s 
direct involvement in the novel, enlighten him from time to time and 
strengthen his grasp over the ideas which inspire the. narrative flow. 
This toning up of the reader’s critical intelligence is also in a way a pep 
to the reader to watch himself as he watches the others. After writing 
on Miss Crawiley’s illness, when .“‘she lay moaning, and.in almost delirious 
agonies respecting that future world which she quite ignored when she 
was in good health,” Thackeray at the next moment turns to his reader 
with a mixed dish of commentary and-homily : 


Picture to yourself, O fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, grace- 
less, thankless, religionless old woman, writhing in pain and fear, 
and without her wig. Picture her to yourself, and ere you be 
old, learn to love and pray !1? 


Thackeray could have given us a story without sermons, an action- 
packed novel with the narrative flow unhindered by any didactic consider- 
ations. He wrote in the Roundabout Paper ‘De Finibus’ : 


I tell you I would like to be able to write a story which should 
show no egotism whatever—in which there should be no 
reflections, no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), but an 
incident in every page, a villain, a battle, a mystery in every 
chapter. I should like to be able to feed a reader so spicily as to 
leave him hungering and thirsting for more at the end of every 
monthly meal. | 


That he really could achieve this is exemplified by Barry Lyndon and also 
by Denis Duval. But by and large in his most ambitious efforts he 
conceived the novel as an instrument of social and moral. education ; and 
he turned some of the techniques of his narrative to conscious use 
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towards this end. And the writer of Vanity Fair got his desired effect. 
Here are the recollections of John Cordy Jeaffreson : 


Men read those much-abused yellow pamphlets that came out 
. month after month ; and strong men, men not given to emotion, 
least of all to religious excitement, laid them down with tearful 
eyes and full hearts ; and they were not a few who prayed 
earnestly to the Almighty for mercy and help, and rose from 
` their knees with a determination to be men of charity.?° 


_ Thackeray very successfully showed how irreconciliable are ‘the 
f social standards. Through his comments he made the picture of life in 
the novel a revealing exposition of the complexity of ‘contemporary life, 
the distortions of ethical values and the hazards which a society lacking a 
stable ethical base constantly faced. In his commentaries’ Thackeray was 
never excessively assertive. He did not try to preach ethical theories. 
He was always aware that he was a novelist of real life and he avoided the 
tisk of making his story stagnate by overdoing his part as a preacher and ` 
commentator. He expressed attitudes rather than theories. Thus he success- 
fuly kept up the amiable relationship between himself and his readers. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.: A COMPARATIVE 
ESTIMATE OF MARXISM AS A RELIGION © 
oad , 3 _ PRANAB KUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


' By way of introduction it may be said that a philosophy of religion 
isan aesthetic inquiry into the nature of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good (Satyam Sivam Sundaram). Marxism asa Religion worships or 
avows the material form of Ananda (Eternal Bliss) and wards off the Evil 
in man and society. It turns upside down Hegel’s, or for that matter 
age-old religious philosophy. Fed up with an abstract Kingdom of God 
envisaged by classical religions, Marxism propagates a concrete world 
uninhabited by ‘Spirit’, or conforming to a consummation of ‘the Idea’. If 
we find here much of vilification of the time-honoured concepts it is 
because Marxism is up against the Satanic world with a view to regaining 
the Good in man and society. To this end no means is spared, no values » _ 
taken as such, ending in a brave new world for mankind. 


Religion is-‘‘a way of life’. Itis man’s thinking about things, 
about all significant things. “The philosopher of religion has not only to 
define religion, but to consider whether or not itis rationally defensible. ot 
Modern physics has moved away from the. Aristotelian position of a 

. Prime Mover, rendering the position of God as the Creator and sustainer 


of the Universe shaky. 


Religion ina way occupied the same place as science does in our 
time. The ‘whys’ of creation swamped the Vedic seers. As the primitive 
Vedic man thought of. it, he asked himself, how did the Creation come 
about ?—It could not come out of nothingness. He was at sea to answer 
the question and he doubted if there was anyone who could answer it. 
This early scepticism of the Hindus (though later Indian philosophy 
settled down on Brahman as the maker of the Universe) is in sharp 
contrast to the easy formulation of Godhead in the Middle East religions. 
Marxism for religion settles that the original world stuff was matter 


which has been transforming and refining itself. 


What is religious tradition if not an interpretation of the collective 
experiences of the group from the standpoint of its quest for salvation, for 
the realization of the meaning of life? The historic faiths were not 
organized at the outset but 'so developed. Each originated as a functional «a 
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activity of some particular societal group that, living together, found their 
way into a specific living, a civilization or culture. The various religions 
are thus carriers of particular civilizations, each distinctively its own. 
They are similar, inasmuch as they serve a similar function each in its 
specific relation to its own civilization. 


Religion has been the prop of human civilization. Man’s ideas 
always progressed and also the forms of beliefs. New knowledge .about 
the world and its mysteries have broken upon‘us and our interest in ‘the - 
empircal or material world of phenomena has got the upper hand. In - 
the early days of Christianity people believed that the destruction of 
the world was at hand and so centreed. their thought in the world 
` beyond, ina dreamy corner where Christ is seated on the right side of 
God. The Rgvedic people were fed by allegorical representations of 
natural forces. The crisis of traditional religion is due to the obsession 
with dogmas of dim antiquity which bars any. attempt at discerning. oe 
from fiction. 


‘True knowledge’, anid Confucius, ‘consists in knowing that. we 
“know what we do know, and that we do not know what we do not know’. 
Not unusually customary concepts are questioned from new light. Again 
new concepts appear on which corresponding appellations are fittingly 
bestowed. Classification is a scientific demand ; clarity of thought is a ` 
scientific prerequisite. Science is silent on matters that are inexplicable: 
Elucidation of abstract ideas must be clothed in abstruse, cloudy. 
language. One such clotting is the ‘Spirit’ of religion. Sometimes it is 
the Holy Sepulchre to be conjured; at other times it is fleshy or 
invisible apparition. Some idealists have also conceived it as an 
immanence-of God which unfortunately fails to justify the variations in 
‘the make-up of separate individuals. We cannot give life a sequence by — 
inventing a soul monad which transmigrates. Scientists walking up the 
blind. alley have not found its existence. That man does not perish as 
such is, however, reasonable.. The form of continuity may be a trans- 
figuration, or an intellectual or hereditary legend. It is absolutely- 
untenable how a human soul can also take animal form corresponding to 
‘bad Karma or sinful work done. l - ` 


Religion postulates the ongoingness `of life. Marxism recognises 
this vital: principle in its formulation of the ‘dialectic’ which is of universal 
application, including life. It is unsatisfying-to make a limited applica- 
tion of a universal ‘principle as it is uncharitable to ‘deny ‘spirituality’ 
"sto Marxist vitality, in the sense of rising above crass materialism and 
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inviting the psychic make-up of man (consciousness of the state of 
alienation). 

Milliards of men have been famished for material- happiness, while 
a few ‘spiritualists’ engaged their attention on phantoms of happiness. 
Marx flayed religion as an indicator of false happiness, and his damna- 
tion was clothed in blasphemous language. The mystery shrouding 
human -relations by transcendental descriptions is dissipated when we 
realize that the term ‘supernatural’ eludes any merely naturalistic des- 
cription of observable facts and material motion. 


In the Indian view, moksa (liberation) is only one of the four 
objectives of life, the other three being kama (love), artha (possession) 
and dharma (discharge of duties). Hindu religion, as any other, lays 
claim to comprehensiveness. “How else can we account for the remarkable 
progress of the nation in architecture, sculpture, medicine, dyeing, 
weaving, metallurgy, shipping, military tactics and implements, and 
all such items of socio-economic and economic political life as have to 
depend on the help of physical and natural sciences °? The householder, 
the most secular person, is the object of Dharma-sastra teaching. So 
the variegated sphere of life is the scope of the Scriptures. The case is 
the same with the Koran, the Bible, the Dhammapada, the Talmud. 
Unless religion sanctioned secular interests religious civilizations could 
not have evolved. Negatively, it was the least of material comfort that 
was prescribed for the mendicant—the truly life-denying element but 
who aspires to self-realization in his merger with the highest life 
(Brahman). 

The growth of secularism can be expressly accredited to the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation.. The Protestant movement in Christianity, 
both’ Lutheranism and Calvinism, sought to curtail the supremacy of 
the Church in State affairs. The dignity of the individual and his 
wordly achievement got a fresh religious: momentum here. Modern 
secularism has its roots in religion. Marx was fully alive to the insidious 
designs of religion—the elite or the ‘chosen few’ were so in a secular 
sense, in their wordly predominance. ‘Privilege’ or social hierarchy 
was to serve material interests with divine sanction. The sociology of 
religion is a live pointer to this secular aspect of religion. t 

Much has been made of the transcendental and otkar-worldly 
aspect of religion. Religion is as much secular or material as it is other- 
worldly. And the latter is conceived ina parallel way (representing the 
former in all dimensions), for it is of the present world only of which 
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we are conscious. How on earth could the so-called metaphysically- 
inclined Hindus make headway in the sciences and material civilization 
unless they took knowledge as part and parcel of the “social metabolism”. 
‘The scriptures cannot be fully appraised unless we bring to bear 
upon them a sociological methodology ? The institutions and ideals 
of the Scriptures were conceived in practical terms and have actually 
governed the life and culture of the abiding people. And one of the ~ 
most important tasks before the Scripture was to account for the 
multiplicity and diversity of life—both in the Universe and practical life of 
individuals. The keynote of the Scriptures is that our ‘I’ or ‘Self? with 
its empirical properties, sufferings and joys is a product of social contact 
and exists as long as the contact exists. The Law of Karma (Karma-vdda) 
is a social fact in the past, present and future: The scriptures of all 
religions provide for the growth of a healthy body politic in consonance ` 
with the ideological outlook. The other world was not truly-asidé of ` 
this; nor could it be in conceptual vision. The perfect. Being (God), the 
_abode ‘of unalloyed bliss (Heaven) and infernal torment (Hell), the 
individuality of man (Self), were, to all. intents and purposes, but 
allegorical stretches of the imaginative mind. 


_ Religion has to be ‘expurgated and the rational kernel taken out of, 
its dogmatic mask. In the fits and starts of religious orientation ideas 
were scattered. It was left to Philosophy of Religion to systematize them. 
Moderns may regard as passé religion that had .an honorific title i in 
the past. 


Religion is a trinity of belief, feeling and pude: The funda- 
mentals of religion consist in an integrated personality. The terminus 
of traditional religion is God in Heaven, that of Marxism the consumma-’ 
tion of happiness in a classless society. While traditional religion eluci- 
dates God’s designs urging upon us to seek communion with Him, 
what is at the back of Marxism is a totality of man’s personal relation- 
ships with his fellow men and Nature, in subservience to the ideal of 
Communism. The instrumentalities of Marxism seek to, effect love.in 
deeds, rather than profess it skin-deep ; they are life-enhancing rather 

than life-hindering. In the Self-seeking of traditional religion man has 
forgotten his neighbours. Such an opulent and asocial life is not for 
Marxism. 


l MarxisrFis no regurgigation of earlier thought, but a departure from 
it though Hegelian ideas are freely drawn upon and revised. In the words. 
‘of a distinguished historian of Philosophy, “Socialism ts not a matter of 
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bread alone, although it may be that too, it is also a matter of man, of 
moral values and of human dignity.”® Religion can also conduce to 
social justice. Because human good is loudly proclaimed in the religions, 
itis a valid ground for our presuming that the real nature of man recog- 
nizes that worldly interests also are ultimately valued. Marxism posits the 
idea of Humanity as the Supreme end. Man’s nature is social, not divine. 
“The essence of God,” said Feurbach, “is the transcendental essence of 
man” and the real theory of the divine nature is the theory of human 
nature. The true theory of man as flesh and blood is the theory of human 
society—the bedrock of the Marxist religion. Marx sought to federate 
humanity under a common Umbrella. : 

Dialectical Materialism is a complex imagery of recent origin. It is 
a melange of Platonism, Hegelianism and Darwinism. ` In the medley of 
Marxian ideas-the old wine appears in a new bottle, albeit with scientific 
intonations. It is instrumentalism rather than formalism. The religions 
are not on all fours. So each religion is bound to be substantially different 
from every other, though the common element is.man, and in Budd 
and Marxism God is falsified or left out of account. 


Surged with international passion (i.e. spread across the world—the 
hallmark of what we call universal religion), emphasizing love in deeds 
rather than in words, Marxiam seeks to supplant the traditional injunc- 
tions of fellow-feeling. God is the symbol of love and perfection, virtue 
and happiness. For conspicuous lack of a Godhead we cannot square 
Marxism with the conventional religions (save, of course, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Confucianism, and other ethical codes of conduct—even the 
Victorian puritanism is also ethics par excellence. If in religion the 
negative aspects are much pronounced, the don’ts of classical religion 
become operative in the Marxist case by legal sanctions against profiteer- 
ing, exploitation, homicide, etc. etc. And the imperatives (the oughts) 
become effective in the same way, by legalizing a mandatory moral order 
(the Rta or universal moral order i is the realm of Hindu metapnysics). 


Religion not only served to meet the etiological inquisitiveness of 
man. The deities, angels, spirits, and ghosts could easily be invoked for 
practical ends. The supplication to gods, immolation of animals, magic, 
thaumaturgy or sorcery were devised to seek happiness by warding off evil. 
Marxism to this end, like the Religion of Humanity, banks upon human 
and scientific means, while ignoring the so-called spiritual existence after 
death. The comparative study of religion has sought to account for the 
diversities of religious beliefs and the apparent contradictions among . 
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religions. In the most developed religions it is the word of the Lord or ` 
the prophet that is accepted as the whole truth. The diversities are largely 
due to climatic conditions. The desert réligions (Islam, Christianity, 
Judaism) and the religions of the plains (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism) 


have temperamentally differed. Divergence in belief is caused also by the , | 


varying interpretations of the same reality. Logical consistencies in the 
religions cannot -be -expected- when different minds set about them. 
Revelation, if any, must have been the same, for God cannot speak in two 
minds ; it is the prophets or the scribes who understood it as they could. 
The- basic ideas of religious belief—God, Soul, Immortality—have also ` 
been reinterpreted in modern light. The idea of reincarnation is suggested 
by the reappearance of crops.in the rains that died in winter. It is man’s 
pandering to the Ego that sustains immortality: Science has nullified the 
foundations of religious belief but without conclusive proofs. In the 
field of religious belief scientific knowledge is only fashionable. But if we 
_ hold before us the development of, say Christianity, from the time of 
Jesus to Paul and various other saints and mystics who follow him till we 
-come to Luther, we easily notice that religious creeds and beliefs are to a 
considerable degree changeable according to newer and higher interpre- 
tations of them. In the hands of Philosophers the crudities and oddities 
of religion were refined and expurgated where necessary and the content 
of religion recovered. i 


“ The fundamental characteristic of religious Philosophy is'a convic- 
tion of the triumph of Good over Evil, howsoever the ‘Good’ may be 
conceived. The covenants of the various religions, each in its own way, 
vindicate goodness, love, purity, because these push up life. The God ` 
of religious Philosophy is an embodiment of the highest attributes 
not attainable by man.* The ideal of communism—a federation of 
mankind undivided by petty considerations—is a socio-religious concept. 
Buddhism as a living religion is the stumbling-block to all generalization 
about religion. Theism cannot be the sole touchstone of religion vis-a-vis 

_ the Buddhist bombshell. The religions of Buddha, Mahavira (i.e. Jainism) 
“and Marx, their denial of an external God notwithstanding, virtually. 
admit the god of the heart and of the reason, which expresses itself through 
the onward strivings of the ideal of group life. The objective reality of 
these religions is expressly the material univrse, but implicitly an effulgence 
of spiritual animation beyond words. It is this spirituality—the highest . 
nature of man—that in. other religions conceives of supernaturalism in 
order to explain the spiritual constitution and eternity of man. The 
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discordant faith Marxism, or for that -matter science, does not concede 
any underlying soul in spiritual or rational human bodies, though it 
believes man to. be more -of-a-mind- than. of-a body. A mere physical 
make-up-cannot grasp the ideals of living. The dualism between: ‘social — 
‘self?’ and ‘individual self’ is harmful for Marxist purposes: the individual 
self is realized in the group self, and.any thought of its separate -existence 
can lead to self-aggrandizement as one cannot be forced to submit to the 
general will. Though in traditional nomenclature the soul is a-distinct 
entity, for medical science, as-for Buddhism :and. Marxism, it. is the 
combination of the natural and physical: elements of. the- body—the cream 
of man which we call intellect. There is nowhere any good but only in 
the human aspirations, the calculus of happiness is an individual- measure 
after all. The notions of God, Soul, Dialectic, Karma, Nirvana,. Purgatory, 
Heaven, Communism, are all human products; the: prophets perceived 
them as they wished. 

Neither Buddha nor Marx searched: for the Infinite. Tinkering 
about non-essentials like the nature of the Good, the Absolute, the Eternal 
they considered unproductive. Instead Buddhism and Marxism hit upon 
concrete plans for human uplift, the former, with the-benefit of hindsight, 
being a spiritual masquerade for material paradise’ here: and’ now, while 
the latter has a materialist plan envisaging a universal spiritual embellish- 
ment: the brotherhood of man. To be in:the blue books of the Lord 
is no guarantee of our well-being.’ 

Modern: man’ may not be favourably- disposed to the-scriptures as 
the words of God. He has mastered nature and inthe process could 
discover no miraculous ' Being shaping the destiny of the universe. 
Everywhere that we look around we find natural forces operating in a 
scientifically > determined manner which abrogates all ideas of ‘the 
operation of any will behind them. The odd ideas (dogmas) of 
traditional religion have lost much: of their credibility before: the 
advance of science and technology. It is in the: metaphysical sphére that 
religion is proof against scientific investigation. Be that as it may; the 
moral, political and social institutions of primitive and mediaeval.people 
were tied to the metaphysical foundations of religion. We can trace the 
etiology of these firm beliefs as having a bearing on our mundane life. 
The cardinal fact of religion is the- recognition of the spirituality of man 
and to this end the sanctions-were variously expounded and:: given a mien 
‘of authority and so a compulsive force. , 

Religion has been the heel of Achilles for many moderns. If all K 
their attacks are heeded, it will be opening a Pandora’s box. Modern 
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psychology has trespassed into the ‘soul’ of religion. Scientifically 
- speaking, there cannot be ghost-like ‘thing’, ‘ghost-in-machine’. The 
language of religion is human, though a divine light is claimed for them. 
The Vedas are thus believed to be inspired and their authorship is not 
assignable (impersonal). The comparative method reduces religion to. 
mere beliefs and emotions which do not necessarily point to the inexorable 
reality corresponding to such conviction. The history of religions begins 
with the tertiary period of the religions of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 

~ the Aegeans and the Egyptians, and their passing through the religions of 
-the Hindus, the Parsees; the Greeks, the Chinese, the Teutons and the 
Romans and through.many other religions that sprang up in the land of 
the Semites, we come to the extant religions of mankind. The ideas of 
religion exist. in the form of beliefs. Different cultures have produced 
different religions-and there is no proof of the objective reality or truth 
of these discordant ideas. Even inthe same Hindu family, the husband 
may be a Saiva, the’ wife a Vaisnava and the son a Sakta In Hinduism 
theism and godlessness have gone hand in hand. So the devoted mother 

- who offers Pūjās to the deities for material gain and his unbelieving 
son who is convinced that material benefits are to be secured by a gust 
social order, peacefully co-exist. 


The Buddha disparaged metaphysics which dominie the religious 
thought of the Upanisads. When asked about the World and the soul, 
the Buddha’s simple reply was that these profound questions did not tend 
toward edification”.? The Buddha’s approach to religion was novel and 
not codification of previous beliefs. Such beliefs or speculation, the 
‘Buddha maintained, were frivolous when the world was burning and “the 
thing needful” was salvation. He stressed Karma (right action) rather 
than idle obsessions. Marx debunked religion as the ‘opium of the people’ 
and its truths as puerile. The subject matter of religion is homo sapiens. 
Marxism begins with man as theology with God and thence to man. 


Man’s continuity after death is the most important religious 
puzzle. There is no one answer to this and it cannot be scientifically 
resolved. If man is pure matter, he dissolves at death. Since energy is 
inexhaustible and conserved, the disintegration of the body still speaks of 
the remnants of the compounded body. Transmigration of the soul or 
reincarnation of the body are remote possibilities of the highest specula- 
tion. -Science leaves it at man’s physical termination, which is also a 
ruling of religious interest. The soul cannot be transplanted outright, 
and it logically needs a surgeon (God) to undertake that operation. 
7 The Jataka tales relate the Buddha’s continuous births in higher or 
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lower animals according to Karmic evaluation. Who is the Judge we 
cannot guess, nor can it so happen onits own. The only crumb of 
comfort for traditional religion is that it ison a plank where science 
cannot poke its nose but still flouts what appears to be irrational beliefs. 
Metaphysical beliefs have no cash value. ‘Unreasonable’ though they — 
may be, they need not be meaningless, at least for the whole system of 
thought they string together. The traditional ethical codes of conduct 
have their fountain in metaphysics. Even the well-doing and charity.of 
religion has.serious after-thoughts. 

Metaphysics is all of a piece. Its tapestry fabricates man’s 
autopsy and issues a postdated cheque on the fallen man. We need 
not, however, use up our energy after a wild-goose chase but focus 
on the empirical world. The Moksa is for realization in this 
life possibly. Here the Upanisadic Hindu thought differs from 
others in not conquering earthly happiness or outlining a visible life 
after death. The soul it envisages is the world-soul—the fountain 
of all life—to whom the individual souls owe their origin and final 
assimilation. Early Buddhism and Jainism belonged to the same 
Gedankenkreis. Thus the idea of Samsdra and an ascetic Weltanschauung 
was the Zeitgeist of the sixth century B.C. in India. The ruling idea 
of the age was renunciation, not enjoyment of worldly pleasures which 
are ephemeral by nature. The Jainas deny the existence of God, but 
admit that of permanent selves (modifying entity). The Buddhists are 
more rigorous than their counterparts, Jainas, who take delight in self- 
mortification. The Jaina view is more metaphysical than moral. As 
Karma was an activity, it clouded the infinite soul and gave it a solid 
material body, a kind of encrustation, which must be won over by 
abstinence from action as far as practicable, asceticism and meditation. 
The Jainas have not been able to till the land for infringing ahinsã to the 
invisible germs of life underneath, but instead took to trade and 
commerce. _ l . 

The physical sequel to death is no mystery. After death, our 
material body disintegrates. It is re-absorbed into the inanimate compo- 
nent of the biosphere. A corpse does not disappear—in contrast to 
consciousness as well as life. The matter of which it is an embodiment’ 
cannot be extinct and must continue unabated on end (if not mystically 
forestalled by by Nirvāna or Moksa). This question of an aftermath 
presents itself persistently and the authentic religious answer lingers on in 
public memory. But it has been tackled in no uniform style. The method 
followed is that of authority, resulting in will-6’-the-wisp. Some moderne 
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. have; however; belaboured with the idea of giving scientific demonstration 
.ofithe:occult.sciences. At:the same time the Marxist belief, and for -that 
amatter: the: scientific view, that the chill hand of death robs-one-of one’s 
personality: is.-not absolutely reliable either. The- study of phenomena, 
including the-study of physic phenomena, does not yield verifiable informa- 
tion about the death-sequel.? 


In the parable-language God is represented as the-adjudicator of 
man’s destiny. His goodness is exemplary and His retributive justice a 
check on human egoism and total disregard of others. Marx smuggled in 
some of the immanent beliefs of Judaism for human (racial, if it is limited 
to the Jews as the ‘chosen people of God’) realization, and his self-righteous 
convictions are as dogmatic as any other prophet. Marx, however, was 
not specifically concerned with ethics or axiology of ‘right? and ‘wrong’ 
which has to be inferred and jutaposed against traditional usage’ or 
conventions. The positive communist society is, however, normative for 
Marx first of all. 


There are ‘great-religions like Buddhism and Jainism, Confucianism 
` and- Taoism, which-do not-give pride of place to God. In’:these systems 
‘of life, invocations~ or incantations have but a small place, and, on this 
ground,’ any -attempt to associate ever the concept ‘of religion with an 
elaborate-‘system of-rituals is always risky. Besides it ought-:to be borne 
in mind-that the paraphernalia of rituals is not necessarily connected ‘with 
‘God. or-gods. Thus according to some Scripture a-woman: should be 
segregated during her. monthly “period? and also at childbirth. It is 
forbidden in Islam~to eat pork -(whileother religionists might relish it). 
The-halal-meat- of Islamic and Jewish pre-condition is cruel by modern 
‘standards. It is -impossible to see how the multitudes of interdictions 
could have'really affected the interests of Ahura Muzda, Jehovah, Allah, 

God -or Iévara. The Vedic sacrifices were complex rituals, animistic in 
nature, to produce instantaneous fruit. Though the Upanisads ‘generally 
form.a-part of the Brahamanas, being a continuation of their speculative 
side -(Jiidna-kdnda),-they really represent a new religion which is in virtual 
opposition to‘the ritual or practical side (Karma-kdnda). Their aim is no 
-longer the- obtainment-‘of. earthly happiness and afterwards bliss in the 
-abode-of-Yama:by-sacrificing correctly.to the gods, but release from 
mundane existence. by-the absorption of -the individual soul in the World- 
soul through-correct knowledge. Here, therefore, the sacrifical ceremonial 
has - been: rendered - useless and speculative knowledge..all the more 
«important. 
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Ancients doted upon ‘Spirit’? which manifests itself in continuous” 
streams of existence. The doting spirit is an apparition which science has 
discredited. “How can there be a soul without a body?” asks Julian 
Huxley. In groping for a soul medical science has been disillusioned. 
Even the many religious viewpoints do’ not concur in this direction. 

< There is slender agreement over the concept of soul, or for that 
matter life after death, as encountered in Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Christianity. When Philosophers treat of the ‘self’ it becomes a serious 
issue and cannot be lightly dismissed. There is also a religious involvement 
-—infallibility of Revelation. 

The idea of transmigration or resurrection that we find among the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians and also elsewhere, is largely impreg- 
nated with biological ideas, mainly, that of a life with which we are 
familiar. The idea of the individual or the self has not emerged yet 
among the primitive people. The intention both in rituals and in magic 
rites is nothing more than wroughting advantages or warding off disadvan- 
tages of the mundane life.’ Marx gave vent to the heartfelt desire of man 
to be materially happy. Conceptual framework obtaining at the time of 
historical religions were adumbrated and that obtaining in our time when 
Marxism and other secular doctrines have emerged, may be said to have 
been structured in an exactly parallel way. 

Bradley cannot support religion, the personal God, awaiting to 
meet the immortal spirits. The independent individuality is for hima 
contradictory and illusory concept. The idea of immortality is only a 
recurrence of savagery within us. The fears of the old savage and all the 
cruelty of his life lie deep-rooted in our nature; the old savage demands 
for fasting arid drinking, for hunting and fighting, still reside in us and 
bring within us the desire and demand of a continuous enjoyable existence. 
Here there is no elevation of thought in terms of altruisms, but only a 
crude idea of self-indulgence. It is only later, at the hands of Philosophers, 
that these crude ideas are fashioned. Whether we exist or not after the 
fall of the body is wholly immaterial to our ideas of progress and the 
attainment of the good. Cnmmitment to a social idea and the, collective 
good is also suffused with’ ma tigation and part of the social and 
political philosophy of Karl Marx.” 

Philosophy of Religion is a critical examination of the phenomenon 
of religion. Ordinarily the fields of philosophy and religion may be 
overlapping : a lived-out philosophy may be as good as religion. It has 
often been remarked that Greek philosophy took the place, for the 
cultured, of the earlier but no longer credible popular religion. But 7 
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there is an important difference between philosophy and- religion, 
namely that whilst.religion stresses the element of conviction and belief, 
philosophy emphasizes that of reflection. The God, Self, Immortality, 
Ultimate Reality of religious imposition are sustained, and- even 
displaced, by a philosophical. analysis. The phenomenologists seek to 

describe religion impartially and in a purely factual way. The — 
phenomena of religion are treated as ona dead level, and judgements 
of value may not enter in- to assess the merits of the facts. This attitude 
is characteristic of the - -comparative study of religion, in which the 
data of each religion are laid alongside those of the rest;- without any 

- attempt to estimate their relative merits. But.any philosophy of religion 
requires a critical apparatus or selection of facts, criticism ànd 
comprehensiveness of treatment. These ostensible facts- mist be critically 
treated, so as to expose their weaknesses and their oppositions: to each’ 
other. The seed of religion is to be found in animal fear, “stupefying. 
fear”, which in human: beings becomes a conscious ` appreciation of this 
of fear and a reflection upon its Wunderswesen. But the ~ contents 
religion are humanistic and social. In accepting the true, the 
beautiful’ and the .good as its goal humanitarian ethics ` or 
communism has in effect become religious. From the time of Plato 
these ideal ends have been treated as sacred and their hallowing in 
communism is worship, and so far as a person is reverent toward these, 
he may be called religious: whether they involve a personal or 
‘spiritual God or not is a further question; but so far as they go they 
fulfill the criterion required of a religion. Indeed, they may well be 
regarded as the underlying structure of all religion. It is, therefore, 
possible to say: that an atheism which respects and reveres these 
values has its roots in religion without knowing it”.® In regulating the 
postulates of traditional philosophy of religion, the Marxist philosophy 
has taken a stand which is as much religious as it is non-religious, for 
to say that a question cannot be posed at all for answer is also an answer 
of palmary (religious) significance. 

In Buddhism man is only a conventional name for a collection of 
different constituents, the materig, y 1 X(Lāya), the immaterial mind 
(manas or citta}, the formless c ness (vijfigna), just as a chariot 
is a collection wheels, axles, shafts, etc. There is then nó room for’ the 
introduction’ of a soul from outside which is really the “essence of man” 
within. Rebirth, to Buddhism, is not transmigration but continuity : it is the 
causation of the next life by the present. This unbroken stream of cons- 

~ ciousness, as in the philosophy of William James, is the Buddhist enigma. 
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Harold Héffding in his Philosophy of Religion, pp. 1-13, defines 
religion as “the conservation of values”. Religion in Greece was too 
much a matter of the State to be absorbed in after-life thought. For 
the Vedic people, in spite their hymns betray a metaphysical] streak and 
a flair for cutting the Gordian knot of. philosophy, do ut des is quite 
openly the theory of all sacrifice and homage.® While the different 
religious systems of India generally made la threadbare analysis of the 
nature of the soul, by the side of the Orthodox systems and the two non- 
Brahmanical religions, flourished the lokdyata (ditected to the world of 
sense”), that is to say crass materialism. Soul they regarded as nothing 
but the body withthe attribute of. (automatic) intelligence. These 
materialists were up against sacerdotalism, against the. Brahmanas trading 
in religion capitalizing. on the credulity of the masses. . The Vedic gods 
are, in their- practical view, only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves who 
live.by ‘rituals in behalf of simpletons. The insinuating remarks of the 
Carvikas, as. they are usually- called. probably after the name of their 
founder, -were given their place“in’ the history ‘of Indian Philosophy, 
inasmuch as their scepticism and revolt were a force to reckon with. 

Religion implies an interpretation of reality, especially in terms of 
its Value to and for human beings. The task of the philosophy of religion 
is to examine, criticize, and assess the validity of composite elements in 
religious tradition. By interpreting, evaluating and integrating the data 
of religious tradition, we subject religions toa scientific test of truth. 
As embodiments of truth, “in so far'as philosophy and religion are both 
committed to the pursuit of truth, there can be no ultimate dichotomy 
in their respective conclusions.” Theists are as sectarian in their outlook 
as their. atheist counterparts, and we need not be biased about either of 
them. We ferret out that all systems of truth are ultimately apprehen- 
sion of one and the same Reality couched in different languages. 


Marxism aims at the person who is not a bare individual. Such 
person, it is true, is not the purusa of the Samkhyas or the purusa as 
. conceived in the purusa-kara of the Gita. But there is definitely an 
agreement in the reliance upon human power or purusa-kara to overcome 
by will force, the laws and cycles: of nature. The Marxist ‘will power’ 
extends to conquering nature’ in. common with the scientists. But a 
marxist also conquers himself by keeping away from greed, corruption 
and other voluptuous temptations. It is the integral person, not a 
separate individual, that stands supreme in the Marxist thought. By 
playing upon purusa-kara it is akin to religions philosophy.2° The 
Vedanta accepts no dwarfing of man, while in Buddhism man is what | 
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he makes himself. Proletarian consciousness of unity and common lot 
can drive men to a system (communism) where they cease to be deper- 
sonalized beings as at present in the capitalist mechanism, become fully 
masters of the productive forces and themselves in the conscious socialist 
economy. Through praxis (social action) thought is re-united with being, 
consciousness With sensuous or physical nature, the mind with the empiric 
world. There is a true (as distinct from Hegel’s) dialectical movement 
of conciousness and being, forms and contents. It is here in this new 
unified conception of thought and being, theory and action that 
“‘pre-history ends” and “history begins”, that mind-matter dualism does 
not arise. i 


The sanctions for Marxist actions are not derived from man’s nature. 
(for he will seek only his own pleasure). People will never be moral 
unless they are in some way or other bullied or frightened into it.- More 
than hell-fire is needed to make them heed the dictates of society or the 
calls of the common good. With this end in view social penalties were 
sanctioned by traditional religion. Some finding fault with supernatural 
sanctions of morality have left supreme authority to the individual who 
has to follow “the monitor within”. Such liberty of conscience is tant- 
amount to licence in Marxist thought which takes the extreme mean of 
social good. Lucretius said of religion as presenting an alien force 
“slowering at mortal men”. In a Marxist classless association there 
will be no need for this superstructure of an external social imposition 
on individuals who are “all for each and each for all’. The only obliga- 
tion of freedom is to work which “still remains a realm of necessity’— 
“the prime necessity of life”. The communists have an objective standard 
by reference to which value judgements are to be based—the promotion 
of human selves, or, as Marx put it, whatever realized the human essence 
leaving behind self-alienation and exploitation and domination by other 
men. Thecause of humanity and true personalization (self-realisation) 
is so evident that it needs no moral governor to reign over them. The 
claim of Marxism is that it has laid the foundations of a scientific theory 
of man and society, of the conditions of human existence. With socia- 
lization of property and personal relations to the forces of production 
and possible satisfaction of human needs, “the practical relations of 
everyday life offer to man none but perfectly intelligible and reasonable 
relations with regard to his fellow men and to nature” (Capital, 1, 1, 4). 

‘ Religion may be approached historically (dealing with the origin 
and growth of religion) ; psychologically (dealing with the mental or 
«emotional basis of religion) ; sociologically, which takes religion as a 
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social ‘institution. The phenomenon of religion -has been critically 
examined by what is called “the philosophy of religion.” Whereas “the 
theology of religion” has been anxious to rationalize some of its dogmas, 
“the philosophy of religion” has taken as its task justification of the 
dogmas, and, in the process, there have been philosophers who have not ` 
spared the unscientific beliefs of religious tradition. These atheists, - 
agnostics, positivists have all dealt with religion philosophically, and 
their findings are as much part of philosophy of religion as those of their 
theistic counterparts. The naturalistic humanistic philosophy of religion 
transplants . ‘the ideal’ on, the solid ground of the material world, 
transvalues human values anid aspirations in social- context. Its scientific 
outlook has been well ‘illustrated by Durkheim when he says, “That 
which science refuses to grant to religion is not its right to exist.” 

` Ludwig Feurbach gave a naturalistic interpretation of religion by 
emphasizing the strictly human or psychological aspect of religion. 
According to Santayana, “God” is not the name for a trascendent, 
supernaturalistic being but: rather the poetic symbol for human ideals of 
truth, beauty and goodness.! Comte idealized Humanity--the Grand Being; 
Marx was all praise for Communism—the Ultimate for aught we know. 


` Tired of the intellectual casuistries.and the gymnastics of the meta- 
physicians, who deny one another’s ontological standpoints both in 
respect of the process and results, leaving the unsophisticated general 
mass of people in the maze of bewilderments, unable to ascertain which 
way to go or which one to adopt, the Buddha took human miscry as‘his 
sole religious concern without much ado about the personality of God, 
immortality of the soul, freedom of will and further down the metaphysi- 
cal labyrinth—the so-called postulates of religion. We have another 
antecednt in the Religion of Humanity which personifies God in man. 
Why find a scapegoat in God for our ills. As Swami Vivekananda rightly 
said, “What vain Gods shall we go after and yet cannot worship the 
God that we see all around us, the Virat? The first of all worship is 
the worship of one Virdt, of those all arround us.”1* Mother Teresa 
has made it her mission to work for the poor. In her own words, 
“Y heard the call to serve Him among the poorest of the poor.” The 
Marxist crusade against poverty and human degradation is a religion to 
reckon with. Comte’s ‘brotherhood of man’ has gone by as a specimen 
of humanistic religion in the standard textbooks of religion. He was 
anxious to give his loving creed the brand of religious vocabulary. 
(worship, the idea, etc.) in his own way. Marxism has been passed 
over inasmuch as it denigrates God and religion. aoe a 
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Lee, Atkinson, Groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion, London, Duckworth. 
1951, p. 202. - 

Majumdar, R.C., „The Fedic Age, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1951, 
p. 382. 

On this Bengali readers will profit from a scholarly elucidation by the erudite 
Dhurjatiprasad Mukhopadhyaya. See his Vaktavya, Calcutta, Vidyodaya 
Library, 1957, pp. 18ff. 

Santayana was highly impressed by the hymns of the Vedas. 

Swami Vivekananda, Collected Works, Vol. III, pp. 300f. 


ECONOMIC INEQALITY AND EGALITARIANISM : 
‘SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE INDIAN SCENE 
ARUN KUMAR BANERJEE 


[We received ‘this article much earlier, but could ‘not publish it due to 
National Emergency and Press Censorship—Editor] 


The existence of social inequality—which is partly a matter-of . 
status and partly of income and wealth—is a feature common to all 
human societies. As human beings differ in‘ needs and capacities, 
inequalities are bound to arise. To argue for equality—defined as 
equality of status and of opportunities—is not, therefore, to cherish the- 
romantic illusion that all men are absolutely equal in terms of total 
capacities. It is merely to hold that despite differences in natural endow- 
ments it should be the mark of a civilized society “to aim at removing 
‘such inequalities as have their source, not in individual, differences, but 
in its own organisation...”.* In that sense, equality, and not inegality, - 
is the professed religion of the day. ._But if one leaves the rhetoric aside 
and looks at actual performance, it becomes evident that realisation of 
the goal still remains a distant dream for most societies. India’s experi- 
ment with egalitarianism is illustrative of this. : 


The Constitution of India has granted legitimacy to principle of 
equality. All citizens have been guaranteed, as one of their fundamental 
rights, equality before the law and equal protection of the laws, and — 
protection against discrimination by the state, except on reasonable 
grounds: (articles 14-18). But this legal-political equality can never be 
realised if there remain social and economic privileges. It is, therefore, 
supplemented by a number of other provisions in chapter IV of the 
Constitution for reducing inequalities in social and economic spheres. 
‘For example, one of the Directive Principles (article 39 a-c) enjoins upon 
the state the duty to ensure that the citizens have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood ; that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to serve the common 
good, and that the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and the means of production to the 
detriment of common interest. The egalitarian principle has been 
strengthened further by calling upon the state to provide, within ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution, free and- compulsory. 
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education for all children upto the age of fourteen (article 45) and to 
“provide such other conditions as would improve the quality of life in 
general (articles 41, 43,.46 and 47). The declared objective of India’s” 
economic policy has also been the establishment of an egalitarian society, 
and the successive five-year economic plans have emphasised.as one of 
their aims the reduction of inequalities in income and wealth, and a more 
“even distribution of economic power. But the results achieved so far 
have not fulfilled these aims. To almost half the population living below 
. the poverty-line,* the right to -equality guaranteed in the Constitution 
means no more. than’an empty declaration. 


Perhaps this is not surprising. For, although the owen of the 
Constitution aimed at establishing an egalitarian society, and in 
subsequent years declarations to that effect have been made by 
_ the government, what was lacking from the very beginning was the 
political will to achieve that goal. This becomes evident, if-one looks . 
to the apparent dichotomy between part III and ‘part IV of the Constitu- 
tion, and the precedence given to fundamental rights by making them | 
justiciable. It js a matter of recent history that faced with new challenges. . 
this precedence has been reversed. An attempt wilt be made in the 
following pages to analyse, briefly, the causes—social, economic and 
political—that have aaa development sof an egalitarian society 
in India. 


(1) 


To say that inequality exists in India is not saying much. What is 
important in the. Indian context is the -degree of inequality that exists; 
asit is the magnitude of the differences that matters more than the fact 
of difference. . 


_ The stark reality about the Indian economic scene is that the 
: majority’ of Indians live in poverty. We may have some idea about this - 
by looking at. the over-all distribution of income. Average per capita 
income in India (at 1960-61 prices) rose from Rs. 306°3 in 1960-61 to 
Rs. 343°6. in 1971-72,+ which implies that in reality it remained virtually 
stagnant. If per capita annual expenditure of Rs. 240 is taken to be the 
basic minimum, this average is very low indeed. Even this extremely 
. low average does not give us the real idea of the magnitude of the 
degree of inequality. According to the study made by the Mahalanobis 
Committee, when classified by monthly per capita income, the top 
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10 per cent of the population accounted for as much as 34, per cent of- as 


the pre-tax income (i.e. personal income), the top 5 per cent for 23 per 
cent and the top 1 per cent for as much as 11 per cent in 1955-56 ; while 
the bottom 25 per cent accounted for less than 10 per cent. Considera- 
tion of post-tax income (i.e. disposable income) did not alter the picture 
significantly. l 

It is generally believed that inequality of income distribution tends 
to be greater in under-developed economies than in developed ones ; 
and in India the extent of inequality has either remained stagnant over the 
past decade or tended to increase. A critical review of the performance 
of the - first two five-year plans led the Mahalanobis Committee to 
conclude that the two plans did not provide for any planned redistribution 
of national income. What was evident, on the. contrary, was the 
existence of considerable degree of inequality in the distribution of 
economic assets and the consequent concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a numerically small section of the population. ê 


Nothing illustrates better the contradiction between promise and 
performance. By taking a closer look at the contradiction one cannot 
fail to perceive the correlation between the political power-elite—that 
- became the beneficiary and the legatee of the departing British Raj—and 
its financial-cum-political base. That, however, gives us only a partial 
view of the causes that have accentuated the growth of inequality. To 
the contradictions inherent in the existing political system, one should 
add the legacies of the socio-economic structure that India inherited at 
the time of independence. ; 


70 per cent of the people in India are dependent on agriculture and 
other related activities for their living. The agrarian structure which 
India inherited at the time of independence was semi-feudal in character. 
In the traditional pattern of agrarian relationship there was a close 
connection between economic factors and social factors (e.g. between 
the ownership and control of land onthe one hand, and caste on the 
other). The large landowners generally belonged to the upper castes 
whereas the landless labourers were of the lower caste, with the ‘peasants? 
or cultivating class occupying an intermediary position.” Inequality thus 
“existed in fact and acquired legitimacy; and despite uneven rates of 
change in the two “hierarchies, there was broad correspondence between 
the two till.the middle of the present century.® 


Side by side with the rural sector there developed, during the period „ 
of colonial rule a modernised urban sector with a western educated elite 
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‘which provided the dynamism to all movements in India. It was the 
‘product of English liberalism, and, therefore, the Rule of Law was to it 
the basis of all society. Indian nationalism, at the initial stages, took 
the form of demands made by the leaders of this elite for a larger share 
in the administration of the country. In later years, as the nationalish 
movement gained momentum, the demand for. self-government, and 
ultimately for independence, was formulated in terms of the Westminster 
model of parliamentary democracy, which was alien to Indian political 
culture. When India became independent, the language of politics in 
‘modern’ India was, therefore, far removed from that in ‘traditional’ 
India, and as a result, the benefits of the new regime did not percolate 
down to those at the bottom of the social and economic hierarchies. 


There was another feature of the naticnalist movement which was 

to have its impact on political and economic developments in. India. 
The broad middle classes which were developing around the ‘learned 
professions’ found among the industrialists and merchant classes a new 
ally. The latter realised that unprecedented opportunities were being 
created for them with the development of communication, varied 
ceonomy, and, administrative unity brought in the wake of British rule in 
India. Butso long as foreign rule remained, they would not be able to 
make much headway. The British Government by its policy of discriminn- 
tion against Indian (indigenous) industry, really paved the way for an 
alliance between “the struggling Indian capital and the middle classes on 
a nationalist platform which the early days of Congress rule had initiated.? 
The close association between the captains of industry and the nationalist 
movement was the logical outcome. This association continued even after 
independence, although in a new form. As Monopolies Inquiry Commis- 
sion observed, the considerable financial assistance given by some of the 
leading industrialists to the ruling party (i, e. the Congress Party) has 
furnished ammunition for the common criticism that big business is hand 
in glove with the party in power.'® It would, however, be wrong to con- 
clude that the Congress!* alone was the beneficiary of such association. 
In the pre-independence years the Congress was more an. ‘umbrella orga- 
nization than a political party, and had its financial base resting on the landed 
aristocracy,+? dominant caste groups and the tradifional business 
communities in the rural hinterland, and in the emergent national 
~ bourgeoisie, and the professional middle classes—reference to which has 
already been made-—in the urban centres. But with the exception, 
~ perhaps, of the communist parties, the financial base of most of the 
competing parties in independent India‘has been more or less the same, 
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with certain sections within a class conglomeration “tilting towards one 
or the other party largely to extend its own area of influence both within 
the ruling party and the opposition parties, and partly out of attraction 
for or disenchantment with, partirular factions within the parties.13” 
(This becomes evident from the frequent splits within, and mergers of, 
the different non-communitist political parties, as well as the defection 
of individual members from one party to another with the slightest prospect 
of personal_ gains.) Thus from the very beginning the power-elite 
(particularly that section of it which constituted the leadership of the 
non-communist political parties) was inhibited from taking any radical 
measures which would adversely affect the interests of its constituents. 
The interest of the weak and the poor went virtually by default. 


The style and quality of political leadership and the process of rela- 
tion and advancement of individual political leaders in independent India 
are different from those of pre-independence days and this has also vitally 
affected the working of the political system. Before independence, the 
Congress party was at the forefront of the nationalis: movement and 
service to the party was equated with loyalty to the nation. The political 
leaders had little to gain except personal prestige, and their primary aim 
was the attainment of independence. But with the coming of indepen 
dence the stakes in politics increased ; it became an avenue to prestige, 
power and influence. A new type of politician—the landed gentry and 
townsmen with busines interests—invaded the political arena, at the centre 
and in the states.‘* They; had few ideological inhibitions about working 
for special interests and much less of the devotion of their predecessors in 
liberation movement. 


To cap it all, in a country where most’ of the people are illiterate 
and submissive to wealth, the introduction of universal adult franchise 
and democratic decentralisation has placed much power in the hands of 
the rural elite—peasant landlords, merchants and money-lenders—as each 
rural leader commands the votes of a certain section of caste-fellows and 
clients.15 The rural elite is keenly aware of the political and economic 
opportunities lying before it and has less inhibitions about using it to 
its own advantage. The interests of this section seldom coincide with 
those of the rural poor, but it is in a position to exert considerable 
influence on thé local political leaders and administrators, and through 
them on the legislators and ministers. Neither the urban politician nor 
the administrators can do without the rural elite, and any attempt to 
bypass it will provoke the united opposition of the powerful men in the 
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rural areas. It ts significant, as Mukhopadhyay points: out, that “since 
independence there has been a continuous trend towards the increasing 
representation of the big landed interests in both the Congress party and 
the national and state governments.” 16 No wonder therefore, that even” 
if the Congress leadership at the centre lays down high principles and 
the Parliament or the state legislatures pass radical legislations, ostensibly 
for the benefit of the poor, their actual implementation may benefit ‘those 
who are better off. 


"HI 


This is illustrated, inter alia, by the history of land reforms. One 
of the Directive Principles of the Constitution (article 39) lays down that 
the ownership. and control of the material resources of production are to 
be so distributed as will prevent the concentration of wealth in a few 
hands, to pave the way for the establishment of an egalitarian society. 
It was with this end in view that the measures -for land reforms were 
contemplated. The Second Five Year Plan recommended measures for : 
(a) abolition of intermediary rights, (b) tenancy reforms, (c) ceiling on’ 
land holdings and (d) agrarian reorganisation. The Third Plan envisaged 
the implementation of policies ` evolved. during the Second Plan and 
embodied in the land reform legislations of various states. l 


Though legislation regarding land reforms is a matter within the 
states’ jurisdiction, it is possible to make some generalisations regarding 
the effect of land reform laws so far enacted.17 The land reform measures 
may be studied under the following heads: (a) acquisition or abolition 
of estates, (b) imposition of ceiling on lands, and (c) regulation of 
tenancy rights. 


The primary objects of land reform measures were, no doubt, to bring 
about greater equality in the distribution of ownership of land and to 
increase production. This would involve the abolition of intermediaries 
and giving land to the tiller. As far as the first was concerned, the 
abolition of zamindari did not bring about a change in the distribution 
of ownership ; because it did not mean the acquisition of large properties 
and their distribution among the landless cultivators. The laws abolishing 
zamindari only affected land on which occupancy rights were established, 
and did not affect land under personal cultivation of the zamindars. 
. Many zamindars took advantage of this loophole and where land records 
were clumsy as in Bihar or Uttar Pradesh, or officers corrupt; a landlord 
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could get his land reclassified as home farm land which had in fact been 
leased to the tenants. And there was no upper limit to the land which 
he could take possession in this way. The problem was sought to be 
tackled by laws on ceiling which aimed at (a) reducing the landholdings 
of big land owners and (b) redistributing the surplus recovered from 
them among the landless cultivators. Even here governmental measures 
have largely failed because of the widespread evasion of the ceiling laws, 
and except in Jammu and Kashmir and in Uttar Pradesh redistribution 
of land did not go beyond paper formulations. As Warriner has pointed 
out, landowners did not have to look for loopholes in the laws; these 
laws were enacted in the state legislatures under their influence, and they 
saw to it that the loopholes were built into their provisions.18 The 
result of tenancy reform legislation, seeking to confirm the rights of 
tenants in the ryofwari areas, was not much different either. The chief 
defect of this legislation was the provision under which the landowner 
could resume land under personal cultivation. In many states the 
positions of the tenants became worse, because the landowners evicted 
. the tenants by putting pressure on them to agree to ‘voluntary’ surrenders. . 
(The aim of the West Bengal Land Reforms (Amendment) Bill passed 
by the state legislature in April, 1975, is precisely to empower: the 
government to annul settlement and transfer of vested land distributed 
. among the landless.) ‘ 
"The effect of government’s land reform measures (and of the explicit 
policy of low taxation of agricultural -income and the relatively liberal - . 
provision of.credit and new inputs) is that- during the past quarter of a 
century land has passed more and more in the hands of those who take 
a more active interest (supervisory or cultivating) in agriculture.‘% - This, 
however, does not mean that there has been a significant redistribution 
of land from the rich to the poor, which becomes obvious from the - 
following table based on the National Sample Survey data (8th and 17th 
rounds). = 
Percentage Distribution.of Land Owned by Size Classes 
ownership holding size percentage of total area owned 


(acres) 1953-54 1960-61 
0 to below 5 16.32 l 19.99 
5 to bellow 15 31.18 34.51 
15 tọ bellow 30 22057 , 22.59 
30 and above ‘30.45 22.91 


‘Source: Pranab Bardhan; “Trends in Land Relations : A note” 
in Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, January, 1970. p. 263. ~ 
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The concentration ide of land ownership has only slightly declined 
from 0.7512 to 0.7174.2° When one considers this insignificant decline. 
in inequality in the context of the fact that in India, in the absence of 
any law of primogeniture, there should be a natural tendency towards: 
continuous subdivision and fragmentation of holdings, and, therefore, 
towards. smiller concentration, the conclusion becomes unavoidable that 
land reform measures have not reduced the degree of inequality in the 
agrarian system. Social distinctions have, however, become less clear- 
cut and do not enjoy the legitimacy accorded to them in the past. There 
has also been an increase in individual mobility, although chances for. 
“upward movement decline as one moves from the upper to the lower - 
levels of ieratuhy- 2r 


IV 


Roots of inequality in India are, therefore, embedded in the socio- 
economic system, and have been accentuated further by the political 
system. This becomes obvious from the brief review of the land reform 
measures. The story will not be much different if one examines other 
_ measures taken or contemplated—e.g. ceiling on urban property, or the 

diffusion of monopolistic control of industries in the private sector—in 
furtherance of the constitutional provisions for the reduction of inequalities, 
As the Mahalanobis Committee pointed out, though the country is pledged 
to the diminution and eventual elimination of concentration of economic 
power in private hands, in reality there has been a high and growing 
concentration of power in big business, particularly on account of inter- 
corporate investments, and government control of various types.*? The 
Constitution has conferred legitimacy to the demand for equality, but the ` 
development of the political system has not provided the mechanism ~ 
through which this legitimate goal can be achieved. So long as economic 
inequalities remain, achievement of equality guaranteed in the constitution 
will continue to elude us. What is needed for the establishment of even 
‘a ‘socialistic pattern of socieiy’—not socialism which cannot be achieved 
` given India’s present class structure and political system—is the introduc- 
‘tion of radical measures to raise the standard of living and the ‘quality of - 
_life’ of those who live and die in poverty. 


One of the reasons for the failure of the government—both at the 
centre and in the states—in adopting radical measures is the role of _ 
organised pressure groups and of money power. As the Monopolies 


> 
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Inquiry Commision euphemistically put it, some big businessmen do not 
hesitate to use their ‘deep pocket’ to try to corrupt public officials; and 
thus prevent effective implementation of governmental policies.23 To 
take another example, at the state level, agrarian interests have prevented 
an increase in agricultural income tax or land taxes.?4 The most impor- 
tant change that is needed here to reduce the influence of money power is 
a change in the nature and composition of the power-elite, by partially 
dissociating it from its financial base. This can be achieved, at least 
partly, by reform of electoral laws, by putting a ceiling on the expense 
that may be incurred either by a cancidate or by his party during 
elections. From this point of view the enactment of the Representation 
of the People (Amendment) Act 1974, which permits candidates to exceed 
the prescribed ceiling on election expenses by getting the excess expendi- 
ture “authorised” by their party or supporters, can hardly be commended 

and is clearly violative of the prinbiple laid down by the Supreme Court 
in the Chawla case. 


A change in the nature and composition of Ihe bureaucracy—-another 
segment of the power-elite—is also called for to make it an instrument of 
social change. It is often said that the ‘bureaucracy’ by its dilatory 
tactics and lack of imagination has retarded the process of social changə 
in India. The extent to which the bureaucracy has been responsible for 
retarding the pace of social change has not yet been fully enquired into. 
There are, however, instances to show that radical measures have been 
carried through by circumventing the bureaucracy.?® It would, neverthe- 
less, be wrong to blame the bureaucracy for all the lapses on the part of 
the government. After all, it is a part of the existing social order and its 
norms cannot, therefore, be much different from those of the rest of 
society. But the fact remains that nearly 80 per cent of the recruits to the 
higher civil services in India come from the professional urban middle 
classes.2® This over-representation of the middle classes in the bureau- 
cracy may not be the most important determinant of its attitude towards 
social and political issues, but it is unlikely to make it (i.e. the bureaucracy) 
into an instrument for radical social changes. This middle-class over= 
representation may, to some extent, be corrected by widening the base 
from which the recruits are drawn, not by lowering the standards of 
recruitment, but by offering educational opportunities to the Weaker 
sections of the community, and by post-recruitment training. 


Widening of educational opportunities is needed not merely for 


enlarging the base from which our administrators are recruited, but for a 
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more’ important purpose—to bring the masses into the mainstream of 
political life. The operation of the present political system has failed to 
mobilise the masses. The leadership of the political parties is essentially 
confined to the educated middle classes,?* the vast majority of the 
illiterate have no awareness of their legitimate rights and responsibilities 
and accept their poverty and deprivation as a fait accompli. This can 
‘hardly contribute towards the improvement in their ‘quality of life.’ In 
a society where a university degree has become a passport to a job—at 
least to a white collar job—the large masses of the people who are 
illiterate (nearly 70 per cent) cannot aspire for a better life. True, there 
has been a vast increase in the number of students since independence. 
That-does not, however, mean that educaiional opportunities have become 
available to all. For, in 1971, after nearly twenty years of economic 
planning, about 20 per cent of the children in the 6-11 age group did not ~ 
receive any schooling, more than 65 per cent of those in the 11-14 age 
group did not have the chance to reach the middle classes, and no more 
than 20 per cent of those in the 14-17 age group could receive education 
upto the secondary level.?8 (If the data on wastage and stagnation are 
taken into account, enrolment at the primary level is likely to be 10 per 
cent less than what has been claimed by the government). Even these 
figures do not correctly reflect the degree of deprivation, in terms of 
educational opportunities, and the consequent loss of economic benefits. 
With the general decline in the standards of education at all levels, and 
particularly at the primary and secondary levels, only those students whose 
parents can afford to send their children to prestigious institutions—where 
edncation is costly, get better facilities and can look forward to better jobs 
in future. (This is largely borne out by the over-representation of the 
professional middle classes in the higher civil services and in other profes- 
sional careers). What is needed, therefore, is not merely an expansion of 
educational facilities but also a qualitative improvement in a more pur- 
posive direction, to reduce the large-scale wastage of educational resources. 
The effect of the present educational system, like that of-its predecessor in 
the colonial era, has been the creation of an elite structure thus widening 
the gap between the ‘educated’ few and the masses. The egalitarian 
principle enshrined in the Indian Constitution cannot be realised as long as 
glaring inequalities remain in the economic sphere and in the sphere of 
educational opportunities. 
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the CPI held in Vijaywada in January 1975, am overwhelming bulk of the 
delgates—over 60%—belonged to the middle class. This bulk included some 
sections of the middle peasantry. Only 10% came from the working class and 
23% from agricultural workers, See, The Statesman (Cacutta) 4. 2. 75, 

These figures have been computed from the table in India: A Reference 
Annual 1974 p. 50. 

See Shyamal: Chakraborty; ‘Education In seerch: of a policy in A, K. 
Mukhopadhyay (ed.); op. cit. p. 59. ? 


Script 


Since the article was written before the declaration of (internal) 


eonergency in the summer of 1975, the government announced a number of 
measures; under its 20-point economic programme. Reliable information 
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about the implementation of these measures is not, however, available 
because of the imposition of press censorship. Land reform measures, 
for the redistribution of land, constituted an important plank of the 
20=point economic programme ; and it is possible to have some idea 
of the progress made in that direction from press reports about the 
Chief Ministers conference held in New Delhi (in early March, 1976) 
to review the implementation of the 20==point programme. The record 
was, as the CMs admitted, far from satisfactory, and they announced 
a time-bound programme of action on land reforms, to be implemented 
by 30 June (1976). 


What is the record ? As against the estimated surplus of 4m. acres 
‘of land, to be available as a result of the implementation of land ceiling 
in accordance with the national guide-lines of July, 1972, only about'2. 16 
lakh acres had been declared surplus and merely 19,000 acres distributed 
by April, 1975 (See, Economic and Political weekly, 13 March 1976, 
P. 413) while announcing the 20 point economic grogramme, Mrs. 
Gandli had laid special emphasis on the implementation of ceiling laws ; 
but by March 1976, only about 5.6 lakh acres had been declared surplus 
(i.e only a fraction of the estimated 4m. acres) ; of these 6.5 lakh acres, 
the state governments had taken possesion of only 3.6 lakh acres, and 
distributed 1.36 lakh acres among the landless. Doubts were, however, 
expressed at the conference as to whether even these 1.36 lakhs were 
distributedsamong the landless cultivators ! 


What were the causes belind the tardy progress? The conference 
identified’.the legal, administrative and political hurdles that stood in the 
way. Bul as a review of the implementation of land ceiling laws prepared 
by the Agricultural Ministry pointed out, the real obstacle was the lack 
of political will to enforce the land reform measures, the reasons for ` 
which have alreay been discussed. 


GROWTH AND EVOLUTION OF 
“MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN WEST BENGAL l 


DEBIKA ROY 
tł. General Outline 


Industrial Status: West Bengal is one of ‘the leading producers 
of manufacturing goods in Indian Union. Her industrial output is esti- 
mated to be more than 20 per cent of :the country. More than 15 per 
cent of the factories of India are located in this State. The manufacturing 
establishments in West Bengal, numbering about 6,000, produce multitude 
of products, both in variety and composition, practically covering the 
entire range of industries of this country. The Indian jute industry, the 
largest in the world, is mostly concentrated in West Bengal, along the 
Hooghly river in and around Calcutta metropolitan region. The State 
accounts for about one-third of steel and half of the engineering capacities 
of the country. . Substantial portions of the engineering capacities of the 
country’s chemical and pharmaceutical products are manufactured here. 
At present, West Bengal supplies about one-fourth of the total coal 
requirements. of India. Thè State is the largest producer of raw jute 
accounting for more than 50 per cent of Indian output. About one- 
fourth of the total production of Indian tea and almost the entire output 
of the world famous Darjeeling tea are derived from West Bengal. These 
two agricultural products, besides helping in the growth of jute mills and 
tea factories have also helped in the growth of a host of other industries 
within the State. Export of jute products, tea, engineering goods and 
other sundry articles have made West Bengal, the largest contributor to 
the foreign exchange poo) of the country. Calcutta port, despite its 
‘recent decline in the volume of cargoes from 11 to 7 million tonnes - 
recorded during the last decade, arising partly from the siltation of the 
Hooghly river and partly to the growth of new ports, still handles about 

` 41 per cent of the country’s total export and 28 per cent of import. The 
port facilities of Calcutta as well as the early growth and stabilisation 
-~ of industries around it have resulted in a huge commodity flow between 
this port-city with its hinterland extending beyond the boundaries of the 
State to Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Assam, 
“Mezhalaya, Manipur, Arunachal, Mizoram, Nagaland, Tripura etc. The 
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port . hinterland nexus .has not only helped in the.growth of industrial 
centres in West ‘Bengal but.also.in other States of its hinterland. 

Industries in West:Bengal provide employment'to about 22-per cent 
of the industrial labour ‘force ‘of the country. . Of-this-industrial labour 
force again more than 60 per cent are migrants from ‘the adjoining States, 
thereby helping in the economic-growth of these regions. The excellent 
communication network radiating-from Calcutta connects the State with 
the important economic hubs of the country. Clustering of a large 
number of joint -stock companies and absorption of a high percentage -of 
bank credit in- the State, amounting to about one-third and one-fourth of 
the national total respectively, are clear testimonies of: the ‘economic 
supremacy of this State. Da 


Manufacturing industries in West Bengal, therefore, help -in the 
economic.growth ‘of this State and-also -providé necessary infrastructural 
facilities for setting’ up other manufacturing centres in the eastern part 
of the country. 


2. Growth Model 


As the pioneer industrial State of India, West Bengal holds a record 
of industrial growth for over two centuries. Despite recent set-backs, 
the State continues to hold a .place .of prominence in the economic 
structure of India. The deterioration of the rural society of Bengal 
resulting from progressive decay of her agriculture and rather sharp rise 
in population made it imperative for the State to start heavy. industries. 
The socio-economic necessity acted as an incentive to the growth of 
industries, which again received initial impetus from the available infra- 
structural advantages offered by the State. During the. period of industrial 
renaissance (mid-19th century), the factory scale units were mainly 
composed of textile group developed in or around Calcutta .and 
, metallurgical industries in the Damodar Valley Region. Clustering 
around these broad categories, other industries gradually came.up. These 
units attracting primary raw materials from the country-side became the 
cohesive force forthe growth of several other tertiary industries. All 
these economic forces‘have contributed to the diversification and agglo- 
meration of industries in several parts ofthe State.. Both the public as. 
well as the-private sector enterprises showed enough buoyancy in making 
the best use of the infrastructural facilities of this State. Calcutta a 
happened to be the largest single market of manufactured goods. 
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Availability of rich deposits of.coal at Raniganj, iron and other minerals 
from the adjoining regions acted as prime movers for the growth of 
modern factory industry in West Bengal. Development programme was 
further accelerated due to import-export facilities of Calcutta port whieh . 
was the largest port and acted as an entrepot of the entire north-eastern 
India. Excellent road-rail network of the port metropolis and its 
hinterland continued to attract a series of industrial and commercial 
„endeavours. Development of power and water transport, availability of 
cheap labour and supply of abundant capital became some of the contri- 
buting factors for spectacular industrial growth during the first half of 
the 20th century. f 


Some difficulties were experienced after partition due to disruption 
of trade and communication facilities of the region and a part of the 
productive hinterland being ceded to East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 
Influx of millions of migrants from the other side of the border had its 
effect in the deterioration of the economic climate of the State. This 
periodic handicap was overcome by adopting programmes of economic 
reconstruction and pursuing a policy of balanced devclopinent of industries 
during the three plan periods. 


During the First Plan, the Damodar Valley Project was executed 
and with it the electric-power generating capacity of the State has been 
considerably expanded. The railways have been modernised and road 
networks considerably expanded. These have helped in the growth of 
anumber of industries in the tertiary sector. Further development of 
infrastructural facilities and government participation in industries have 
Jed to the gradual emergence of Durgapur Projects and Durgapur Steel 
Complex during the Second Plan. As a result, the traditional supremacy 
of jute and engineering group of industries of this State is being challenged 
for the first time by the growth of heavy metallurgy, chemical and trans- 
port group of industries. .The traditional industrial complex of the ` 
C.M.D. and Asansol region record phenomenal growth and within a 


decade Durgapur has established its claim as the second largest industrial ` ~ 


complex of West Bengal. 


: During the plan-holiday (1966-68), the industries in West Bengal 
passed through a period of stagnation which was partly due to economic 
recession and partly to political instability bringing in its wake industrial 
‘unrest, fall in production and growth of sick industries. Execution of 
various development programmes taken during the Fourth Plan, viz., 
%stablishing rail-road connection between the northern and southern 
` parts of the State with the completion of Farakka rail-road bridge, 
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various incentives provided by the State and Central government for 
industrial revival, nationalisation of banks and coal-mines etc., as well _ 
as the restoration of normal industrial climate have undoubtedly nepeg 
in the slow but gradual revival of industries in West Bengal. 


Growth of Haldia Complex centering round petroleum refineries, 
fertiliser, chemical and ship building industries would certainly help in 
the growth and diversification of various industries in the next decade. 
This shows the potential viability of the State for further industrialisation. 
The present malady lies not on infrastructural deficiencies but on the 
inability of the industries to cope with the changing socio-economic 
conditions and continued neglect of their basic problems. 


On the basis of the aboye findings, the growth dynamics of 
manufacturing industries in West Bengal may conveniently be depicted 
in a tabular model (vide Table 1). 


Table 1 
Model representation of the process of industrial growth in West Bengal 
Period Phenomena Factors 
16th-17th century Development of agriculture Beginning. of trade 
and rural industry. with European coun- 
: tries through East 


Indià Companies. 


18th century Establishment of British rule and Development of Cal- 
-growth of colonial agriculture cutta port : foreign trade 
in indigo, jute. 


Late 18th-19th Decay of cottage industries. | Withdrawal of Govt. 


century . support. 
Mid 19th Growth of jute, cotton, Planta- Opening of railroad 
century tion, paper and engineering networks, coalmines and 
‘ industries under British capitalis- commercial production 
tic enterprises. of minerals. 


Industrial Renaissance ne 
Last quarter Expansion of secondary industries, Expansion of invesment 
of 19th heavy metallurgy, pharmaceutical and further. development 
„century etc. of transport system. 
World War I Expansion of capital industries. Import restrictions æ 
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‘Development -of manufacturing 


Industrial inertia, 


industry -in :géneral, chemical, growth of urban 
transport, -electrical, engineering -complex -and -market 


in particular. 


demand. 


World War II Further expansion .and diversifi Total import restric- 
cation of manufacturing industries. tions boosting of 


1947 


First ‘Plan 
1951-56 


Second and 
Third Plan 
1956-66 


Plan holiday 
1966-68. 


Fourth Plan 
1969-74 ` 


Fifth Plan 
1974-79 


market demand. 


Disruption of manufacturing-bases -Partition of the country. 
and -economy. A period of 


instability. 


Development of tertiary industries, Execution ofthe DVC, 


transport industries. 


development of-electri- 
cal power and growth 
of infrastructure. 


Growth and _ divetsification of Growth of CMD, 
industries, specially in heavy Asansol-Durgapur 
metallurgy, chemical, transport, Complex, Govt. parti- 


consumer goods etc. 


Stagnation of manufac- 
turing industries ; fall 
in production, growth 
of sick unit. 


Regeneration of ‘sick 
units, growth of fer- 
tiliser, oil refinery, 
alloy steel, machine 
tools industry. 


Completion of Haldia 
project with the -growth 
of fertiliser, petro- 
chemicals, plastics 

and other sophisticated 
industries. Possible 
industrialisation in 
North Bengal specially 
in forest-based indus- 
tries. 


cipation in industries. 


Economic recession 
and political in- 
stability of the 
State. 


Incentives of the 
State and Central 
governments, nati- 
onalisation of 
banks and coal 


mines 


Additional invest- ~ 
ment possibilities 

by public and pri- 

vate bodies, deve- 
lopment of new 
growth centres, 
expansion of power 
generating capacity 
and other infrastructural 
facilities. 


t 
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“3, ` Regional Disparities 


The existing industrial landscape of West Bengal is. characterised by 
regional disparities. Industrial development in the State. remains 
constricted in afew regions, like the port-metropolis,. the mining and 
plantation areas. This has lefta large part of the rural tracts of the 
State undeveloped. Despite higher-than-average industrial growth rate 
during the Plan period, a serious imbalance exists in the growth status of 
the districts. Continuous concentration of industries in the CMD and 
Asansol-Durgapur belt have led to an agglomeration of over,.93 per 
cent of the total registered factory employment in these two regions 
covering only 1.5 per cent of the total area of the State. Planned 
development of new industrial: centres is, therefore imperative for 
effective and balanced industrial growth. This will also create employment 
opportunities within the restraints of available resources. This is obviously 
feasible only by proper harnessing and utilisation of the untapped human 


resources. 
2A 


4. Centres of Agglomeration 


Besides the existing centres of agglomeration, there are a few 
potential regions where industries show signs of development. The 
existing and potential growth centres are enumerated below : 


Existing Agglomerations : 


(1) Hooghly-side Industrial Region. 
(2) Asansol-Durgapur Industrial Belt. 
e 


New Industrial Growth Centres : 


(1) Kalyani. 
.’ @) Haldia. 
(3) Siliguri-Jalpaiguri. 
(4) Santaldih-Ramkenali. . . l 
(5) Farakka. - oe = 


C. R.7 
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(i). The Hooghly-side Industrial Region: It is the most populous _ 
and the largest urbanised tractin India. With an area of 532 sq. miles 

it contains about 42 per cent of the urban populations of the Eastern 

Regions and 91 per cent of West Bengal. This industrial complex accounts 

for about 15 per cént of the total manufacturing establishments employing 

about 20 per cent of the industrial labour force of India. ‘It is the single 

largest power-consuming centre of India.- The port-metropolis of Calcutta 

‘handles about one-third of export and one-fourth of import trade of India. 

Capital concentration within this agglomeration is the highest, which is 

‘indicated from the fact that this region handles about 30 per cent of 

country’s bank clearances. All these are facts of crucial importance to 

‘the development of the CMD—a foremost complex of national and 

regional importance. The region, therefore, exerts a powerful influence — 
in the economy of the entire country. 


Manufacturing industries of this region are of highly deyersified 
character. This sector is the single largest endeavour in the economic set 
up of the region providing jobs to 13 per cent of total labour force of the 
agglomeration. The industrial matrix of the CMD is dominated by its 
textile, engineering, chemical and consumer goods industries. The jute is 
the. oldest and the most important, dominating over other economic 
activities. Since the partition the industry needs re-orientation in the face 
of scarcity of raw jute and competitions from the modern jute mills of 
Bangladesh. To produce jute fabrics at a competitive price, the mills of 
the CMD needs modernisation so as to increase their capital-output ratio 
and labour-productivity rate. There is a recent decrease in the off-take 
capacity of Indian jute fabrics in the foreign market but the total value of 
export has not recorded any declining trend. This is indicative of high 
export value of Indian products. In view of the changing trend of world 
market, it is imperative for this industry to diversify its production to 
sophisticated items. Non-investment of capital towards this line has kept 
most -of the jute mills tradition-bound. Poor capital mvestment may be 
the outcome of an apprehension as to the potentiality of these new 
product lines in the international market. 


The engineering industry ranks second to jute in terms of employ- 
ment and value added by manufacture within the CMD. But unlike jute, 
this industry is engaged in the production of various articles from very 
humble small-scale units to a highly modernised capital-intensive types of 
operation. Engineering industry of the CMD is characterised to a very 
large extent by an intricate system of interindustrial feedings. The pattern 
or ‘growth*is more or less oriented towards the manufacture of non - 
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_ consumer goods, In fact, large units have been supported by large 
investments from the Government particularly the railways. Decline in 
the railway ‘orders and poor performance of agriculture are the basic 
impediments of progress of the engineering units of the State. These 
developments have also affected heavy engineering industries in recent 
years. It is apprehended that unless some immediate remedial measures 
are taken in restoring public investment, there will be unemployment of 
over 50,000 industrial labourers. The multiplier of this employment may 
lead to further worsening in employment structure in other sectors of the 
economy specially in the tertiary sector. It may be mentioned that these 
factories are extremely well-equipped and manned by highly skilled 
labour. It would be unfortunate to allow this recession to continue. As 
a remedial measure the units can take up the process of diversifying their 
production lines instead of continuing in their traditional operation. 
Future public investments for projects like Haldia, Farakka, manufactur- 
ing of passenger coaches like railways, new bridge on the Hooghly, 
underground railways etc. will certainly go a long way in rejuvenating 
the engineering industries thereby bringing back the confidence among the 
industrial entrepreneurs, and diminishing heavy toll on industrial 
employment. ; 


The chemical industry covers more than 10% of the industrial establish- 
ment of the CMD. It forms the largest single concentration in- India, 
probably rivalled by Maharastra. ¿Initially the industry was designed to 
cater to the needs of textile group of industries. Marketing of the traditional 
production items at a competitive rate has now become a problem. But 
-under the changed economic setup, the industry will have to gear itself 
to new product lines like those based on petro-chemical or coal-chemical 
groups. The synthetic fibre manufacturing holds great promise. Initiation 
of an oil refinery at Haldia and coal-based chemical plant at Durgapur 
should assure continuous supply of raw materials for the new product 
lines. Diversification of chemical products can immediately fetch the 
local and national market. The forward linkage of the synthetic fibre 
manufacture can create suitable conditions for setting up ready-made 
apparel industry for which about 9 million population of CMD provide 


the largest market. 


This market factor has made this region fairly attractive to 
specialised business services, whole-sale and retail trade, transport and 
communication services, paper and printing, hides and skins, rubber, 
glass and glass-wares. For quite sometimes in the past, all these major 
industrial groups have specialised in the manufacturing of intermediate’ 
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_ capital goods. Itis now proper for them to switch over to the manufac 
turing of diversified and ; Sophisticated consumer -goods to match with 
an increased demand, 


Opinions may differ as to the future potentialities of the CMD in 
respect of industrial growth and expansion. An analysis of her land-use 
pattern reveals that about 65% of the region consists of open and non- 
developed lands. The- residential areas cover about 15% of the total 
_ area while the industries cover only 4-5%. Such industrial lands occur 
mostly along the railways or rivers. Large units, however, manage to 
grow along the urban fringes. About 3/4 ths of all the industrial: land 
fall within the urbanised area of the CMD and 2% of this industrial 
growth again take place in the core city. It is, therefore, evident that 
there exists plenty of open undeveloped lands for future expansion of- 


industries. Some of these again like those along G. T. Road and _ 


Durgapur Expressway are ideal for immediate development. 


. There is no reason to be pessimistic in respect of employment 
potentiality. The proportion of labour cost, has increased in.the C.M.D. 
specially when compared to other industrial areas of India. But this 
appears to be the outcome of too much agglomeration in an already 
developed industrial area. It should also be noted that there is no 
dearth of labour in this area and their existing strength can support more 
industrial growth. Possibilities of absorbing more labour by the existing 
industries appear to be remote as most of the units need modernisation, 
and as such less labour. Existence of surplus labour will certainly affect 
the labour, cost towards the positive side of the industrial establishment. 


There exists still much scope for diversification of industries in the 
region. About 7-8% of the workers are engaged in jute, textile, printing 
and consumer goods industries while 4-5% each in cotton, food, chemicals 
glass, ceramics and rubber manufacturing. Some diversification is noticed 
along the Hooghly-side areas. But even one or two major groups. 
dominate, viz., engineering and jute in Howrah district, jute in Hooghly 
and jute and engineering in 24 Parganas district. 


It is true that the recession period brought a temporary stagnation 
in the industrial growth rate of the region. The industries are deprived 
of their former monopolistic structure. They have to grow in the face of 
complatitions and other adverse factors like lack or shortage of raw mate- 
rials, increased labour cost, lack of industrial water and of late shortage of 
power. The industries should therefore adopt a co-odinated regional 
plan for their future growth and locations, rather than allowing haphazard 
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growth.in the C.M.D. Given sufficient incentive the region will certainly 
regain its prosperity and will prove that it has not yet reached a state. 
of saturation but has sufficient impulse to keep’ its premier position in 
the industrial landscape of India. 


(ii) Asansol-Durgapur Industrial Belt: The second largest industrial 
complex of West Bengal lies in the Damodar valley between the Damodar 
and the Ajay rivers and extending from Durgapur-in the east right up 
to the State boundary in the west passing through Raniganj, Asansol, 
Burnpur:and Kulti etc. The complex lies in Burdwan district which 
ranks next, to the four districts of the Hooghly-side Industrial Region 
in terms of the growth of industries. This belt accounts for about 9 per 
cent of factory employment- of this State which is higher than the 
remaining 11 districts taken together. The belt offers highly developed 
infrastructural facilities: like power, gas and water-supply for the growth 
of coal-steel complexes, metallurgy, glass, ceramic and-a host of other 
industries. 


Durgapur, situated on the eastern fringe of the Raniganj coalfields 
is an integral part of the Damodar Valley Resource Region where the 
first multi-purpose river valley project of the country has been set up. 
The region has thus become a.symbol of hope.for the emergence of the 
second and more dynamic phase of the industrialisation of this State. 


The pace of growth could hardly have been envisaged when 
Durgapur Barrage was completed in 1955 as part of the D.V.C. system. 
But by 1958 scheme was taken up to locate some major central projects 
at Durgapur. The water resources of the valley, cheap land, hydel and 
thermal power generation provided major infrastructure for intensive 
industrial development. 


Durgapur covering an area of about 30 sq. miles lies approximately 
160 Km. from Calcutta and has gradually become the largest concentra- 
tion of heavy industries in the country. Location near-Durgapur Barrage, ` 
National Highway No. 2 and Eastern Railways and local supply of coal 
and availability of steel and other minerals in the west, provide excellent 
scope for the growth of coal, chemical and steel complex. This region 
possesses excellent regional communication facilities with- the entire 
Gangetic valley and central India. Flat terrain and dry lateritic soil are 
: other contributory factors in the emergence ‘of pipan as a unique ` 
growth centre of the State. 

Completion of Durgapur Barrage. in 1955. laid the foundation. of 
an integrated coal-based industrial complex. in the shape of Durgapur” 
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Projects, an undertaking of the State Government. A coke-oven and 
by-product plant along with a thermal power station have been set up. 
These along with Durgapur Chemicals paved the way for manufacturing 
of diverse coal-based chemicals for the first time in India. A number 
of Central projects have ‘also’ been taken up. One of the three steel 
plants of the Hindustan Steel was set up here during the 2nd Plan. This 
was followed by the Alloy Steel Plant, MAMC, the Ophthalmic Glass 
Factory and Fertiliser Factory. To meet the demands of power the 
D.V.C. has set up a thermal power plant at Durgapur with a view to 
supply power and industrial water to other units like AVB (manufacturing 
boiler and cement machinery), Jessops, Philips Carbon Black, Graphite 
India etc. Pesides these big factories about a dozen of other medium- 
scale units with an investment of over Rs. 10 million have also. been set 
up to manufacture various products like auto-wheels, enamelcoated wires, 
refractories, electrodes etc. Numerous smallscale industries are also 
engaged in light engineering works. The region is now fast developing 
into an industrial centre of West Bengal, representing a total investment 
of Rs. 702 crores witha registered factory employment of -50,000 and 
another 30,000 in ancilliary services. In this programme of industrialisa- . 
tion, a number of developed countries are providing necessary technical 
and financial assistance. An inventory of large-scale industries of 
Durgapur is noted in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Industrial structure of Durgapur 


Name of the Products manufac- Foreign collaboration 


Units tured or Technical know-how 
Durgapur Steel Finished steel and British consortium 
Plant ` . steel products 
Alloy Steel Plant Special steel Japanese consortiunt 
MAMC `: Mining machineries ` - Russian 

f Durgapur Projects Gas and coal by- , German, Czech, Ameri- 

: products can & Yugoslav. 

k Dürgapur Chemicals Basic and interme- . French . 


diate chemicals 
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Fertiliser Corpo- Urea Italian - 

ration of India , 

National Instru- Ophthalmic glasses Russian — 

ments and lenses 

AVV-Vickers- Boilers and cement = 

Babcock making machinery 

Jessop & Co. l .Foundry and heavy American 
structurals l 

Philips Carbon Carbon black British 

Black l 

Sankey Wheel Wheel Pressings _ American - 

Graphite India Graphite electrodes American 

Indo-American Enamelled copper German 

Electricals wire l 

Asiatic Oxygen Oxygen acetylene - American 


` Huge capital investments at Durgapur have been the cumulative 
results of : (1) development of the resource base of the Damodar Valley, 
(2) introduction of modern technological innovations in the vicinity of a 
traditional industrial‘and coal-mining complex at Asansol, (3) the effect 
of comprehensive development of the region in respect of irrigation, 
agriculture, power-supply, road and other transport networks and finally 
the industries. Progress during the last decade is not satisfactory due to 
economic recession and deteriorating law and order situation of the 
State. 

_ The Durgapur Development Authority and Industrial Reconstruction 
Corporation are now making efforts to make Durgapur into a flourishing 
industrial hub of the State. A number of new industries like slag-cement. 
factory, pigiron plant, iron foundry and possibly a mini-steel plant are 
now being designed. A scooter factory, an automobile plant, manufactur- 
ing of agricultural implements, radio and electronic equipments, metal 
containers, medium foundries and forging plants etc. are project 


lines of new openings at Durgapur: This centre will also produce dyes, =- 


perfumes, carbolic acid, plastics, nylon and synthetic rubber etc. from 
basic internedintos" : . . a 
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Raniganj: Though Raniganj and Durgapur are two major centres. - 
of concentration of manufacturing industries in the region, Raniganj has `> 
greater affinity to mining and other extractive industries than. the latter. 
Covering an area obout 400 sq. miles with. the older eoal-steel complex 
of Asansol-Burnpur-Kulti and Raniganj-Jamuria coalfields, the manufac- 
turing establishments of Raniganj present a more stablished and congested - 
pattern of industrial landscape. This manufacturing centre is charac- 
terised by a complete absence of planning. The collieries of the region 
numbering over 200, provide employment to 150,000 mining workers. 
Steel, engineering, chemical and ceramic industries provide jobs for 
another 100,000. This Black Country of West Bengal with its coal mines 
and manufacturing units extends beyond the State border into Bihar. 
In fact, Asansol-Durgapur industrial belt owes its development to the . 
productive coalfields of Raniganj. i 


Asansol: Easy access to raw materials, water, hydel and thermal 
power, well-developed rail-road connections with other parts of the - 
country, nearness to the port-metropolis of Calcutta, presence of a vast - 
productive hinterland and market for the finished products, are some 
of the basic factors in the development of blsat furnaces, coke ovens, 
rolling mills etc. at Burnpur-Kulti. The ISCO at Burnpur is one of 
the. largest steel factory providing the backbone of the basic industrial 
economy. It provides employment to over 27,000 workers. Though 
iron and steel forms the pivot of the industrial activities, exploitation 
of coal is one of the causative factors of industrialisation of this area. 
With. increasing facilities, the region has become the leading industrial 
node of Eastern India. The heavy industrial centre of Kulti-Asansot 
dominated. by metal manufacturing, paves way to the setting up of a 
host of other industries like refractories, paper, chemicals, glass, locomo- 
tives, rolling mills, cables, aluminium etc. at Asansol, Raniganj, 
Jakaynagar, Kulti-Rupnarayanpur and. Chittaranjan. 

‘The socio-economic. climate of the region for the last few years is 
not found to be congenial for the growth of industries and further 
investment. Concerted measures are now being taken to reduce the 
tension and restore proper climate for industrial growth. Success of 
these efforts would depend on major political decisions and the concerted 
efforts of the trade unions, individual workers and the Government. 
At Asansol the. important task is to arrest further congestion and open — 
up. new ayenues for employment, specially in tertiary occupations. The 
mining industry has got little capacity to absorb additional labour in 
view of the programme of mechanisation of mines. The water resources 
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are not adequate to meet the demand of giant industrial undertakings. 
Some areas have become unsafe or unstable due to caving down of the 
abandoned coal mines. f 

In view ofthe emergence of new growth centres at Haldia, Kalyani 
etc. it would become difficult to divert a part of the surplus capital for 
investment at Asansol in near future. Durgapur on the other hand, due 
to its planned growth, still possesses immense potentialities and viabilities 
for industrial growth which may help in reducing the unplanned over- 
crowding of factories in the CMD and Asansol region. These factors 
explain the reasons for gradual emergence of a large number of private 
and public sector undertakings at Durgapur. Planned growth facilities, 
power, transport network, central place location, flow of capital and 
technical know-how from national and internation] agencies are some of 
the strong factors for industrial regionalisation at Durgapur. With its 
wide industrial base and well-developed infra-structure, this new growth 
centre would be able to attract a host of large, medium and smallscale 
ancilliary industries within a short time. Durgapur is now equipped 
with more than its normal share of public sector undertakings. The 
State government is therefore advocating setting up industries in new 
growth centres. l l 


5. New Growth Centres 


With a view to remove the present regional disparities and disperse 
the manufacturing industries over wide areas the following growth 
centres are now being developed by the State Government. 


(i) Kalyani: Located at a distance of 35 miles north of Calcutta 
this new centre has already been able to attract a number of industries. 
The industrial township covering an area of 4000 acres is well-connected 
by rail, road and river with Calcutta and its adjoining regions. The 
biggest spinning mill of the State is located here. Several private sector 
units have been set up, e.g., rolling mills, breweries, engineering ‘industries 
and other small units around it. With moderate rainfall and pleasant 
climate Kalyani offers the newly developed industries with assured water 
and power supply along with the vast market of Calcutta. : 

(ii) Haldia: This deep-water mechanised port is ushering in a new 
dimension to the industrial profile of West Bengal. Covering an area of 
about 18 square miles of land at the confluence of the Haldi and the 
Hooghly, Haldia is fast developing into an industrial complex of this 
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state. Situated at a distance of 56 miles downstream of Calcutta, this 
newport. has widened the scope of sea-borne trade and commerce for the 

entire Eastern Region. The area has already been connected by road and 
railways besides being accessible by river from Calcutta. Power is 
provided by the State Electricity Board. 


. The first phase of the port with 7 berths has already bai completed 
along. with a river-side oil jetty. The portis accessible to big ships of 
40,000 tonne capacity and oil-tankers thus enabling it to set up a giant - 
oil refinery. Industrial development of Haldia complex depends heavily 
on this refinery. This would help in the growth of a number of by- 
product recovery plants. The refinery itself would depend on imported 
crude from the Aghajari fields of Iran. When in full operation this - 
refinery will have a production capacity of 2.5 million tonnes of petro- 
leum products ina year. This capacity will be subsequently raised to 5 
million tonnes. 


For the next few years India has to “iy Sibstans on the import 
of crude oil for her refineries. Demand of petroleum - products in this 
country has been estimated at 30 million tonnes, which is beyond the 
capacity of the country to meet from domestic sources. Unless new 
discoveries are made, the coastal refineries are not likely to be affected by - 
any shift-tendency in location. 


Other lines of development contemplated include a fertiliser complex 
being based on petroleum feedstocks, and a petro-chemical complex for 
the production of various chemicals, viz., polythene, ethanol, synthetic 
rubber etc. It has been estimated that by 1974-75 there may be a 
shortage of naptha in the country to meet the combined demands of 
fertilliser and petro-chemical plants. Naptha production at Haldia 
refinery is expected to be about 126,000 tonnes per annum which is likely 
to be consumed by the Durgapur fetiliser plant alone. By increasing the 
capacity of the Haldia refinery from 2.5 to 5 million tonnes naptha 
requirements of this fertiliser unit can probably be met. 


The olefin, polymer and other consumer product plants would help 
in the growth of a large number of enterprises at Haldia. Another 
fertiliser unit will also be a side corollary using imported rock- -phosphate 
and sulphur. The proposed fertiliser project will have an annual produc- 
tion capacity of 152000 tonnes of nitrogen and 76,000 tonnes of P 205 
and also soda ash and menthanol. 


2 The Eastern Region heavily suffers from the deficiency of acy 
chemicals specially in caustic soda and sodaash. On the other hand 
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south and western India are well endowed in these respects: -Haldia port 
can find an answer to this situation by sending coal to the south‘and west - 
and bringing salt on their return journey. The State has a large market 
dor alkalies in textile, paper, glass and other industries. Several alkali 
processing units can be set up at Haldia utilising this imported salt with 
the development of coastal trade. 


With giant steel works in the hinterland, a well-developed transport 
system anda modern port, Haldia offers a suitable site for engineering 
industries particularly with an export bias. Industries like ship-repairing, 
automobile: ancilliaries, electronics industry etc. hold a good promise. 
Absence of export and import duties in a free trade zone could be 
conducive to the growth of many other skilled man-power-intensive 
industries. Proposal to set up ship building yard at Haldia has also been 
sanctioned which in turn will create a host of ancilliary small-scale . 
industries.. 

(iii) Siliguri-Jalpaiguri : These two towns are located at the gate-way 
to Assam in the Sub-Himalayan region of West Bengal: Through years 
these two towns are slowly growing as trade centres. Influx of refugees 
after partition gave added importance to them. After the partition of the 
country they act as focal points of communication between the truncated 
Eastern Region and the rest of the country. Situated at the centre of tea 
growing areas of North Bengal, Siliguri and Jalpaiguri have remained the 
principal wholesale markets of tea, and thus become transport-oriented 
commercial towns. i 


Due to various reasons, i.e., power shortage, dearth of raw materials, 
shy capital, high transport cost etc. growth of industries in this area has 
remained stunted. With a view to set up new industries, Siliguri Planning 
Organisation has been set up to chalk out an Interim Development Plan 
of this area. The northern districts of the State possess good industrial 
potentialities containing fairly rich forest wealth, déposits of minerals, 
tea plantation, production of orange and tobacco. Quality limestone and 
dolomite also occur at the Himalayan foothills. 


This region is now well-connected with the rest of the country by 
railways. Farakka Barrage has established direct rail link between the 
northern and southern parts of the State. The State highways provide - 
excellent regional connections with other centres. These along with oil- 
pipelines from Assam to Barauni passing through this area and Jaldhaka 
hydel project have created suitable conditions for industrialisation of this e 


region. 
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Besides tea, the region contains a number of saw mills, wood- 
working and furniture centres. Of the various potential groups the- 
following industries offer good prospects for the future : 


(1) Agro-based Industries: fruit processing and vegetable canning, 
jute spinning and rope making, manufacturing of hard board and paper 
pulp from jute stick, preparation of cornflakes from maize, production 
of caffeine utilising tea as the raw material. 


(2) Forest-based products: mechanised carpentry, veneer works, 
production of tea chests, plywood, paper pulp and substitutes for asbestos, 
with bamboo pulp and cement. . 


- (3) Sericulture: The region has bright prospects of ieg 
culture. Rearing of foreign varieties of silk-worms holds a good promise 
inthe area. Experiments so far carried in this direction show hopeful 
_ signs. Sericulture would provide a gainful seasonal employment to the 

cultivators.’ 


(4) Chemical: industry: Growth of a large number of medicinal 
plants in the district along with the petro-chemical industry can become 
a base for drug and pharmaceutical industry in the future. A pesticide 
unit holds good possibilities in this area. 


All these potentialities, if fully exploited will open a new vista of 
industrial growth and help in bridging the gap of economic disparity of 
this area with other industrial tracts of the State. 


(iv) Santaldih-Ramkenali: This new growth centre is likely to 
break up the long-standing economic-stagnation of Purulia and Bankura 
districts. Located at the southern side of the Panchet reservoir of the - 

` DVC, the region is served by the DVC power grid. With a view to 
solve the existing power famine in the Damodar Valley region, Santaldih 
is now being equipped with largest thermal power station in West Bengal. 
Four sets of generators of 120 MW each are now being set up at 
Santaldih. The station will have an ultimate capacity of 1000 MW. 
When fully completed it will be the largest power project in India. l 


Proximity of the region to steel, coal and mineral belts of India is . 
indeed a great advantage. Besides the four major steel plants of Eastern 
India located within 50-200 Km from this area, Santaldih will also be 
served by the fifth steel plant at Bokaro lying within a distance of 
50 Km from the State. Dhanbad and Jharia coalfields are located at its 
northern border. Land prices still remain low. Local supply of labour 
is abundant. Industrial water supply is available from the Damodar 
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river. The electric traction of S. E. Railway and State highways provide 
additional facilities. 


Exploitation of these techno-economic facilities of the area will 
provide the nucleus of heavy engineering, metallurgical and other mineral- 
based industries. Ancilliary developments of small and medium scale 
industries are likely to follow. The undulating countryside offers suitable 
sites for the manufacture of explosives, detonators and ammunitions. 
The limestone deposits of Purulia may provide the base for cement plant. 
In fact a cement factor, has been sanctioned at Jhalda. Purulia, Bankura 
and adjoining Midnapur districts possess good potentialities in mining, 
washing of china clay, ceramics, refractories and other agro-based 
industries. 


(v) Farakka : Located at the northern end-of Murshidabad district, 
Farakka lies midway between the northern and southern part of the State. 
The CMD along with the coalfields of Raniganj are thus connected by 
direct rail-road networks with. other centres of North Bengal. Farakka 
is now being developed asa transit centre. This town is now provided 
with power, water supply, drainage etc. and as a result new industries are 
gradually attracted to it. ‘Need-based industries like servicing, repairing 
and engineering units are gradually developing on the basis of available ` 
infra-structure. 


6. Future Outlook 


- Until the middle of the last decade, West Bengal was the leading 
State in the country in terms of the level of industrialisation and growth 
rate of industries. Maharastra was a close second. Availability of raw 
materials and other infrastructural facilities had led to large-scale 
development of jute, tea-processing, paper, plywood, coalmining, basic 
metal and engineering industries in the State. Port facilities of Calcutta, ` 
communication network with its hinterland and the interest of the British ` 
trading communities of this area had helped in setting up these industries 
before independence, Development of power, and transport specially in 
the Damodar. Valley Region during the Plan periods have facilitated their 
future growth in the fifties. - 


In pursuance of the government policy of a more balanced develop- 
ment of industries in different parts of the country followed during the 
second and third Plan, faster growth tate was encouraged in other parts of 
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the country. Maharastra took advantage of this policy and growth rate in 
West Bengal was arrested. In terms of convenient economic indicators 
the following ' comparisons are worth consideration. For example, 
electricity consumption by various industries reached an increase of 95 
per cent in India during 1960-65. The corresponding figure for West 
Bengal and Maharastra were 67 and 78 per cent respectively. These two 
States still maintain their industrial ranking amongst the other States 
of the country. In terms of level of development and rate of growth of 
industries, these two States stood at the same footing. West Bengal 
recorded better progress in terms of factory employment and growth of 
productive capital but Maharastra recorded higher electricity consumption. 
Since 1965, West Bengal passed through crisis in production and lost its 
primate position. The economic recession of 1967-68 was felt throughout 
the Eastern Region, and specially in West Bengal due to heavy concentra- 
tion of factory establishments in this State. As a result, factory employ- 
ment in West Bengal recorded a decline from 913,000 to 865,000 between 
1965-67. The amount of electricity. consumption by the industries 
remained stagnant, 3,010 million Kwh to 3,024 million Kwhin this State 
compared to the corresponding figures. of 18,876 million to 22,714 
million Kwh for the entire country.. The industrial labour force was not 
reduced.. ‘It continues to increase partly due to natural increase and 
partly to immigration from neighbouring regions thereby exerting undue 
pressure on the hard pressed economy of the State. 


In 1968, industrial recovery was much slower in West Bengal than 
other parts of the country. For instance, electricity consumption by the 
industries in West Bengal in 1968 was 3,140 million Kwh, as against 4,360 
million Kwh for Maharastra and 25,555 million Kwh for the county as 
a whole. 


There are also other reasons for this relatively poor performance of 
West Bengal in the sphere of industrial growth. In the first place, 
industries have been developed here in an unbalanced fashion. Apart 
from jute textiles, a traditional industry whose growth was limited inter. 
alia by supply of raw materials, main emphasis has been placed on 
engineering industries which formerly used to receive large orders from the 
railways and other public sector undertakings. As a result of Indo-Pak 
hostilities during 1965 and 1971, suspension of foreign credit, decrease in 
‘order from railways, economic depression, unstable political set-up etc., 
public sector investment in West Bengal has slowed down. The joint- ~ 
sectors have to bear the burden. The brunt of this crisis has to be’ borne 
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by the heavy engineering and structural ‘industries which are concentrated 
here. Besides the difficulties of technological stagnation, these industries 
are now faced with a much restricted market due to sharp reduction in 
government orders and slender plan outlays in recent years. It is indeed 
difficult to make up this shortfall by stepping up the activities of other 
industries in the State. 

Investments on new undertakings in West Bengal during 1959-66 
were calculated as Rs. 100 crores as against Rs. 171 crores in Maharastra, 
Rs. 128 crores in. Tamilnadu, Rs. 117 crores in Bihar and even Rs. 116 
crores in M. P. Such a relatively low proportion of new investments as 
compared to the level of investment already achieved have been found to 
be utterly inadequate to provide necessary stimulus for the development 
of a balanced industrial profile of the State. 


The unbalanced character has been further accentuated due to 
government policy of issuing fresh licenses to metal and engineering 
industries ‘partly to meet the local demand and partly to the idea of 
dispersal of industries in the State. Inadequate developnient of infrastru- 
cture may be said to be another contributing factor for the slow growth 
rate. Facilities provided in the Damodar Valley Region during the 
previous decade has now been untilised to the utmost capacity. Necessary 
facilities of comparable magnitude are yet to be developed in other growth 
centres. New growth. centres of Haldia and Farakka may provide 
additional incentive for industrial development but they still remain at 
gestation stage. 

Agriculture and agro-industries which, if developed in the manner 
as have been done in Punjab, Haryana or Tamilnadu, may provide stimuli 
for the growth of other industries. Recently the supply of agricultural 
raw materials has become quite unsatisfactory in the State because of 
inadequate emphasis paid on rural electrification, irrigation and co-opera- 
tive credit facilities. 

. Despite these handicaps and basic difficulties, West Bengal continues 
to be an important State for the economic well-being of the country. It 
sends out about 45 per cent of the total Indian export, supplies a number 
of basic materials like 17 million tonnes of coal, 3 million tonnes of iron 
and steel, basic metal and fabricated products to other parts of the 
country and provides livelihood to about 2,300,000 immigrants from other 
States and 4,000,000 displaced persons from former East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh). For boosting up the general economy of West Bengal from 
its present stagnation, concerted efforts should be made by the government, 
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entrepreneurs and workers. A sustained. programme of growth of 
industries in this State would expedite the process of economic uplift 
which. again would help in creating further employment potentialities. 


-Industrial development programmes of the State may be carried out 
by the adoption and execution of the following programmes :— 


(1) Early utilisation of the excess capacity of engineering and other 
industries through appropriate adjustment of government policies and 
programmes of export promotion. 


(2) Encouraging diversification of fadustries and a change from the 
traditional engineering industries to greater development of chemical 
industries based on coal and petroleum. The engineering industry needs 
reorientation towards the production of various consumer goods. 


(3) Execution of rural electrification programme upto village level 
to provide power to power pumps for irrigation and operate the rural 
industries thereby creating new demand for industrial products in the 
rural areas. 


(4) Provision of adequate water and power for industries and 
agriculture. 


_ (5) Early utilisation of facilities ` provided by Farakka and Haldia 
projects so as to make best use of the infrastructure. This would un- 
doubtedly help in development of industries in new areas and act as a 
counter-magnet to the C.M.D. 


(6) Development of new manufacturing growth centres in the 
backward regions of the State. ; 


(7) Decentralisation .or dispersal of industries should be done 
with utmost care. While facilities are to be given to the growth of new 
centres, the existing centres need to be properly. nourished. 


- (8) In view of the growing unemployment position facing the 
economy of West Bengal, future programme of industrial growth must 
take „into consideration the need to develop those with high employment 
and growth potentialities. - 


(9) In view of the vast hinterland of West Bengal and massive 
population of actual and potential consumers in the emerging urban and 
already developed rural arears, it is high time to give emphasis on 
consumer-oriented or need-based industries in place of existing capital- 
goods industries. 


„e It is interesting to note that West Bengal is now served by a number 
of ancilliaries to industries like auto and industrial valves, paper making 
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equipment, plastic processing machinery, ceramics and glass, mould and 
dies, dairy equipments, optical instruments and portable electrical tools 
etc. from other States, But the State possesses all the requisites to 
set up these industries. Establishment of such units would serve’ as 
catalyst to the revival cf industrial activities of the State. This would 
also generate employment potentialities: Another potential field of 
development is to set up electronics industry. The State was the pioneer — 
in this respect during the early forties when her contribution was cal- 
culated as 80 per cent of the electronic equipments of this country. But 
due to the policy of the Government of India, the industry was allowed . 
to develop in the Western and Southern India rather than in the Eastern 
Region. But it is quite feasible to set up export-oriented electronics 
industry in West Bengal. A’ Free Trade Zone for the purpose of export 
has been proposed at Dum Dum from where several electronic items 
can be exported to foreign market. 

The petro-chemical industry may become another sector of employ- 
ment generator. The refinery products of Haldia are expected to provide 
basic raw materials for the growth of a number of chemical industries ` 
in this State. It has been estimated that about 60 per cent of the petro- 
chemical products of the world are utilised in plastics. West Bengal is 
the leading plastic consuming State in India. Plastic consumption in 
West Bengal would further increase when the metal fabricators would 
increasingly depend on plastics and when the raw materials would be 
locally available. The proposed fertiliser plant at Haldia would also 
help in the growth of several intermediate and by-product industries. 


The forest wealth and agricultural waste products of the State if 
properly used would form the base of a host of agro-based industries 
for which there are ready markets in the State. 

Keeping these factors in view the future industrial growth prospects 
in West Bengal appear to be bright. In fact the State economy is now 
poised for growth. To assure the problem-ridden State of some 
immediate relief, a selective approach is necessary for immediate industrial 
development, possessing employment and growth potentials based on 
local skill and resources as far as practicable. As a part of the growth 
strategy the conventional industries should be allowed to diversify. It 
would then be possible for the industries to assist smaller enterprises in 
their respective geographical areas for mutual benefits. Proper growth of . 
small and medium sized industries would generate greater producing 
power which in turn would cater the needs of bigger groups theseby 
helping in the gradual facelift of the industrial profile of this State. 


C. R.—9 
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OPERA—THE EARLY YEARS 
KISHORE CHATTERJEE 


The word ‘opera’ means just ‘work’. What could be more 
ambivalent? More flexible? Opera has developed in the 
hands of musicians as a protean form—with infinite 
possibilities. 


There are more than 48,000 operas catalogued by musicologists. Out of 
these only one hundred are regularly performed. Out of this one hundred 
about two dozen operas only can be called popular, in terms of audience 
and singer appeal. And out of these two dozen so-called operatic - 
classics, all except perhaps two or three, are post-Mozartian. Almost 
none occur after 1900. A probe into the first 150 years of opera history 
throws light on this strange pattern of popularity. The Golden Age of 
Opera can be said to stretch from the middle of. the eighteenth century 
to the end of the nineteenth, starting with the rise of Mozart and closing 
with the death of Wagner and Verdi. But Opera as a recognised form 
had originated long before Don Giovanni arrived on the scene. In fact 
1607 is a convenient date to start the story. That was the year in which 
Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ was first performed. The next 150 years till the 
arrival of Mozart was to witness the rise of this new musical experience, 
see the great opera masters liké Gluck, Lully, Rameau, particularly 
Gluck and that intrepid Pergolesi, give this new found entertainment a 
status, a dignity and a grandeur which enabled a Mozart, a Wagner or 
a Verdi to write their finest music in this form. And it all happened in 
those dark grey years of Opera history when the form moved from the 
church to the court, from the court to the theatre, and structurally, from 
a mere diversion to the concept of drama with music. 


Opera originated in front of the church. The early operas are the 
Mystery and Morality plays. Opera originated during festivals and 
important court marriages. The early operas were Masques and 
Pantomimes. Operais an eclectic form. For instance one can trace 
the origins of serious opera or opera seria to the Morality, and the 
origin of opera buffa to the Masques. From those very early years the only 
thing that emerges clear is that opera had no independent place in society. 
It was an appendix, albeit an entertainment one, but always linked 
with marriages, religious festivals, with great trade fairs, and with court 
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entertainment. There were no definite code of practices, no prescribed 
form. Usually to the backdrop of a drone instrument, a large viol, or 
an Oboe, an actor declaimed -the story of Christ or a poem based on - 
grand heroics. In those lengthy declamations of lonely actors was born 
the major elements of opera proper, the spoken word or Recitativ. 
The Aria or the singing part was to come much later. 


_ Operas would have declaimed its heart out into oblivion had not 
an event occured which changed its course. This was the great Opera 
Committee Meeting which took place in Italy in the house of one 
‘Giovanni Burdi who has- gone down in the history of music.as the man 
in whose house opera was born. This meeting came to. called the 
Camareta. The Camareta. consisted. of Peri, Caccini and Rinnucini, 
three learned men of music, who decided that Opera was a good thing 
but could be made a lot better. Also present in the Camareta was 
Vicenzo Galilei, whose son incidentally was the world famous astrono- 
mer Galileo. The Trio decided to put Opera into a straitjacket of do’s 
and dont’s, to give it a formal control and definitive shape. 


. Firstly, the subject matter of Opera was classified. Only 
Mythological. Pastoral, Allegorical and Magical themes were deemed 
good enough. In spirit the Camareta decided to imitate the Greeks, 
with the objective of stimulating words and music that truely represented 
the Greek Theatre. In fact Greek music haunted the fathers of Opera, 

_and their manifesto became mainly restorative—(a) The text- must -be 
understood, (b) The words must be sung with correct declamation, 
(c) Music must represent spirit of the whole. Keep this simple manifesto 
in mind, for Opera was soon to drift far away from its originators till a 
great mountain of a musician called Christopher Willibald Gluck was to 
‘bring it back to its original course. Coming out that night from the 
house of Burdi, the Peri, Caccini and Rinnucini Trio must have felt very 
- pleased with themselves. They had created history, Perhaps Caccini 
did not know that his own daughter, who was the world’s first 
prima dona, was to soon change the course from Peri’s strict classical 
ideals. 


It is the 6th of October, 1600. Florence is getting ready for a 
royal marriage. As a bonus offering is a new opera. Jacopo Peris — 
‘Dafne’. In the audience attending the world premier is the Duke of 
Mantua, along with him a man called Claudo Monteverdi, Opera’s first 

*man of genius. Unfortunately . Peri’s ‘Dafne’ will forever be silent, 
because the music is lost. But Claudio Monteverdi’s music remains a 
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living reality. Seven years later Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ is produced. With 
Libretto by Alessandro Striggio, secretary to Duke of Mantua it 
becomes the world’s first major operatic masterpiece. The title role of 
Orpheus was sung by that sprightly daughter of Caccini. Monteverdi 
did not deviate from the classical ‘ideals of Peri, he merely added an 
extra ingredient, his own genius. Thus even today, while the early 
fathers of Opera are only names in fat encyclopaediae, Monteverdi’s 
‘Orfeo’ is still one of the most popular of operas. In ‘Orfeo’, for the 
first time the orchestra becomes a major force in Opera. - Peri’s operas 
strictly adhered to classical ideals of drone and declamation—what in the 
later operas came to be known as ‘dry recitativ’ or declamation with 
limited accompaniment. But Monteverdi saw in the orchestra dramatic 
possibilities which Peri had overlooked, and turned it into a voice of 
“diversified eloquence”. He made instruments support. the characters of 
the drama, a method later perfected by Wagner. He invented the. 
‘tremolo’ and ‘pizzicato’, sonic effects which later became part and parcel 
of dramatic music. But what is most astounding about Monteverdi’s 
‘Orfeo’ is that it rises above the immediate environment of the opera 
in the early seventeenth century ; it is the first universal opera. 


But Monteverdi was an isolated phenomenon.. Very much an out- 
sider in the operatic scene of the seventeenth century. When in 1637 the 
first opera house opened in Venice, Opera was to enter the next stage of 
its development. It now became a public entertainment. And the public 
demanded its money’s worth. So stagecraft and scenic effects, which 
could teach a thing or two to the Hollywood spectacle makers, dominated 
the performance. Whether in France, Italy, Germany or England, Opera 
followed the same pattern. Spectacle above sound, melodrama above 
music. Fortunately most of these operas have been lost, but even if they 
were available modern producers would become bankrupt producing just 
one of the sets. ~ 


The classical austerity and simplicity advocated by Peri, and 
apotheised by Monteverdi was soon forgotten, and a new breed of men 
known as Castratis gave a new direction to Opera. Just as in Shakespeare 
male actors often played female roles, so in early operas male singers 
sang both male and female roles. Only they were very special. They 
were specially operated to retain in their voice the freshness of adolescence, 
and rigorously trained in schools in Venice, Naples and Bologna. 
Castratis like Farinelli, Cafarelli and Cuzzoni are better remembered today 
than the operas in which they sang. It is difficult to imagine the tone and oF 
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timbre of their voice, but perhaps their voice had an ethereal quality 
which -was in keeping with the mythological themes. The Castratis 
dominated the operatic scene. This dominance turned into dictatorship 
soon after the arrival of the Scarlattis on the opera front. The Scarlattis 

introduced the Neopolitan flavour in Opera, and the Aria era in Opera 

began. Recitatic was laid to rest and operas became a string of Arias 

very often having no bearing on the dramatic action, inserted to please the 
Castratis. The master of Opera librettos at at this period was of course ~ 
the great Metastasio who knew how to please the singers, the composers 
and the audience. In’fact Metastasio dictated the operatic stage. His 
authority was unquestioned.. His word was law. 


The greatest sufferer of the Metastasio.cult has been Handel. Yes, 
the Messiah man. Handel wrote scores of operas in the stilted conventions 
of Opera Seria, inserting the right Arias to please the Castratis, using . 
breathtaking and magnificent stage decor. In short, doing all that 
Metastasio had decreed. Result? His operas today are virtually all 
the vaults of grand oblivion, to be unlocked only rarely by an enterprising 
singer like Joan Sutherland. Had Handel not written his Oratorios he 
would also be locked up in that vault. In striking contrast are the operas 

-on Handel’s predecessor in England, the composer Henry Purcell. In 
Purcell’s operas, for the first time, one notices a perfect marriage of words 
and music that became the banner of the great Opera reformer Gluck. 
Purcell avoided Opera Seria, instead he went back to the Masques. He 
collaborated with the poet John Dryden and produced ‘King Arthur’, 
making striking use of dramatic music to illustrate and emphasise the 
characters. In this he was closer to Monteverdi than to his immediate 
contemporaries. 


I had said that Opera isan eclectic form. In its growing years it 
took the best from all the four major centres where music was flourishing. 
From Italy, where it had originated as we have seen, although its original 
intentions were drowned by the trills of the Castratis, it took the vibrancy 
of song. This singing element came to stay in Opera, and later in the 
nineteenth century, became new born as the famous ‘Belcanto’. The 
Castratis might have commanded astronomical fees, and took Opera to 
celestial heights of absurdity, but they nevertheless gave Opera its most 
exciting ingredient—the prima dona. Twentieth century’s Melba, Callas, 
Sutherland, Tebaldi, ‘Carusp and others are the modern counterparts 
carrying on the spirit of the Castratis. The Castratis era is typified by — 
Alessandro and Dominico Scarlatti producing operas at tremendous 
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speed, operas that along with Handel’s masterpieces are in the oblivion 
vault. Instead the Scarlattis are remembered for their brilliant Harpsichord 
pieces, and for some of their memorable melodies. 


In France, however, the story is different. The French Opera never 
really strayed from the court. Louis XIV himself was a keen musician 
with his own private orchestra known as “Louis’ 24 Violins”. So the 
problem that composers like Scarlatti or Cavalli and Cesti faced in Italy 
did not trouble Lully and Rameau, the two greatest representatives of the 
French Baroque. For instance, in Italy, after the public opera houses 
had opened, it was public taste which ruled. A cycle of performances 
were seldom repeated. Once an opera had been performed it had to 
move over to another town. Asa result, quantity rather than quality 
was the watchword. In France Lully and Rameau not only had the 
protection of the court but also of writers like Corneille, Racine and 
Moliere to help with words ; hence the dramatic element was much more 
balanced. Of course, Lully had also to pander to idiosyncrasies of the 
Monarch. To Lully falls the honour of introducing Ballet into Opera, 
because the King was fond of dancing and often took part in these 
ballets, The result was that Lully’s operas became overlong and could 
seldom be performed in their original shape. However, they have 
contributed significantly to the development of the form. 


Rameau, who believed in Rousseau’s theory of imitation of nature 
made tone painting the keynote of his orchestration. In ‘Castor and 
Pollox’ Rameau’s orchestra portrays a dark nightsky, a storm, infinite 
space and various other concepts in terms of the instruments of the 
orchestra. Lully too had used remarkable sound effects in his orchestra. 
Both left an orchestra with a many splendoured voice. Richard Wagner 
heard it centuries later and made full use of its techniques in his operas. 
In our present day the recording industry and particularly the stereo and 
quadrophonic age is helping to bring these two masters of the French 
Baroque into favour. i 


As it grew older, Opera Seria not only grew in grandeur but also 
in size. Soon it became the convention to insert mini operas during 
intervals performed with the curtain down while the audience took a 
breather and gulped beer at the nearest pub. These ‘Intermezi’ operas 
often performed to an empty hall. They were usually comical in spirit 
and consisted of. two or three actors and utilized only a portion of the 
orchestra from the pit. Two intermezzi operas have become landmarks 
in opera history. One was Rousean’s ‘The Village Soothsayer’ and the 
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other Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’. Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’, 
which was used as an intermezzi for one: of own massive Opera Seria, | 
became an instant hit and started a trend in Italy. Rousseau’s ‘Sooth- . 
sayer’ did the same in France. Together they ushered the Opera Buffa, 
the younger sister of Opera Seria. In England the same trend was 
started by ‘The Beggar’s Opera’—all three brought a new spirit into Opera. 
They discarded mythology, gods and goddesses and the countless 
conventions of Opera Seria and instead concentrated on human emotions, 
very often using the servant-master relationship as the mainstay of the 
plot. The low budget ‘intermezzi operas’ just could not afford to pay the 
Castrati rates, neither could they afford elaborate settings. the result was that 
Opera Buffa returned more to the original spirit of the Camareta, making 

declamatory dialogue with orchestral accompaniment the main stock in 
- trade. .In ‘La Serva Padrona’ Pergolesi uses only three players, of which 
` one has a mute part. .But there is a difference. Unlike the early Peri 
operas, in Opera Buffa the melodic line is given to the orchestra, with 
pleasing consequences. Opera Buffa has a charming, intimate quality, 
a gay whistleability in its texture which soon caught the public ear. 
The result was that in a very short time it overtook Opera Seria 
in popularity. 


But for the development ‘of the form this was certainly not a 
desired objective. Although Opera had strayed from the straight and 
narrow path, the serious intentions of the originators of Opera were 
laudable. It was‘vital to return the prodigal form to its fold. “The hour’ 
_ found the man ; Gluck arrived on the scene. With his arrival Germany, 
for the first time, gained prominence in the history of Opera and became 
the centre of activity, as Italy had been in the Scarlatti era. Gluck is the 
first major composer of Opera. Gluck-was lucky in meeting an intelligent 
librettist Calzabighi, and together ‘they set about reforming the Opera. 
Broadly there were four areas of reform—(a) The libretto had to be 
simplified, (b) The vocal line had to be simplified, (c) The orchestration 
had to be appropriate, and, (d) The music had to unify the whole. There 
is another element which makes Gluck universal: his operas do not 
require elaborate stage settings. His profoundly moving work ‘Orpheus 
and Euridice’ has been performed with the simplest of sets many times. 
Gluck wrote elaborate prefaces to his opera and thus launched the 
reform movement. After Gluck Opera Seria once again could stand on 
its own, not as the convention ridden Opera Seria of Mestastasio, but 
aseserious music drama. Gluck proved profoundly moving and over- 
powering music, together with a continuous Melodic line, the insertion 
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of appropriate Arias, and the dramatic use of Recitativ could turn Opera 
Seria into an- ennobling experience. By the time Gluck had rescued 
Opera Setia, Opera Buffa too had become powerful enough to stand on 
its own. It was no longer an apologetic intermezzi. Like the two 
familiar masks in old theatre halls, comic and serious opera became the 
two pillars of Opera on which would rest its future development. There 
were now two distinct streams. Would Opera continue to grow on these 
two parallel pillars ? The answer came with the coming of Mozart. 
Mozart created opera that was neither Seria nor Buffa. His five great 
masterpieces gave opera a new direction. After Mozart Opera was 
never the same again. But that is another story. 


C, R,—10 : Sam, DnR T b Te’ 


RECALLING HISTORY 
MRINAL SEN 


_ Here am I, facing my “double”. I put a question to myself: -` 
-- Quite often do I talk about redefinition of history. It must surely 
_ be my favourite topic. What precisety do I mean by it. k 


Here I recall a story—the story of my own experiences, revealing a 
truth which suits me most. 


$ In the mid-sixties I was assigned the production of an hour-long 
documentary on 5000 years of Indian history emphasising on the popular 
concept of continuing synthesis running through ages, of unity—so to 
say—in diversity. The film was made and, to be frank, I was not pariti- 
cularly happy about it. Even during the making of the film I could see 

that I was not sufficiently inspired. What was wrong with me ? 


As I had gone places capturing ancient monuments and historical 
relics and various other documents and exhibits whichever could reveal, 
in small and large measures, the inside stories that happened in history, 
I began to realise that the wrong was not basically with me but essentially. 
with the officially approved popular concept of Unity in Diversity. I 
could, of course, feel intensely about a certain unity particularly when the 
whole of the country had an alien enemy to confront—the white rulers, 
the Imperialist Britishers. And there, and there only, I must claim, my 
film came to a reasonable shape and not in the early sequences depicting 
the ancient and the medieval periods. 


All this, however, is another matter. 


Now, to come to my story: Having built the Asokan empire on 
celluloid, deriving materials from a vast number of monuments scattered 
all over the country, and also outside, I finally visited Dhauli near 
Bhubaneswar where the historic battle of Kalinga was fought. It was all 
undulations, quietude prevailing all around, with cattle grazing and the 
river Daya flowing silently. In the middle of the site, on a little mound, 
stood the historic white elephant—the Buddha motif and one of Asoka’s 
edicts inscribed on rock. 


This edict, as you know, is one of Asoka’s most japon iit of all his 
edicts on rocks and pillars erected in different parts of his pan-Indian 
empire under emperor’s direct supervision. This, like others, is to evidence 
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-the great eehaunbeptioel which the all-powerful emperor went. through 
immediately after tne cruel war of Kalinga. The text, as in all other 
inscriptions, was an atonement for what the emperor ‘considered his 
misdeeds. and also his pledge. “I, Priyadarsi, Beloved of the Gods...... 
—that is how the text begins and what follows is a claim that the king 
looks upon his “subjects” as his dear”? children and that he who will do 
any offence to his “children’’—Offiicer or whoever he may be—will be 
punished. This and more of such sweet words form the text—all messages 
aimed at restoring peace among his “subjects” and to ensure, in emperor’s 
own words, “that people may act according to it and that it may endure 
for along time.” And the emperor continues, “And one who will act 
thus will do what is meritorious.” 


Isat before the. edict and tried to find a vantage position for the 
movie camera. The blazing sun and a sultry weather made us feel 
extremely uncomfortable. There was no vegetation around, no tree to 
offer us any shade. 


Suddenly my eyes caught a woman—as old as an old banyan tree, 
seized with infirmity—sitting a few yards apart. What business she could 
‘have there at such awkward place and at such awkward time other than 
keeping an eye on the cattle grazing beyond ? ? 


I looked at her and smiled. Instantly did she smile back. It was 
so contagious ! _ , 


I do not remember how it happened, but it did happen: Mysteriously 
- did I go back to the past, more than two hundred years before the birth 
_ of Christ. Thus, turning into an ancient, I looked into a woman who 
lived in Asoka’s time. It was strange but, true, I was irresistibly drawn 
into this strange world of Asoka, the emperor. 


I looked again at the woman, now transformed. She now looked 
oppressed, wronged and humiliated. Drained of all hopes for survival, 
because she lost everything during the Kalimga war, she now sat at the 
foot of the edict so lovingly erected by her victor. During the war she 

` witnessed the vilest kind of barbarity inflicted on her own people by the 
imperial army of emperor Asoka. She suffered the inhuman torture in- 
flicted on her children and when her own grand-daughter was presumably 
raped by a dozen soldiers of Asokan army she remained dumb. And 
when they looted the barns and set fire to the huts including her own, she 
stood. amidst the ruins and forgot even to shed a silent tear. It was no 
technological war and so nothing could be more gruesome than the battle 
- won by the army of an pan-Indian empire. 
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‘And now this woman, turned a destitude, sat at the foot ‘of history - 


so that she “may act according to it (incision of the edict) and see that 
it may endure for a long time.” And then, as Asoka said, “And one ‘who 
will act thus will do what i is meritorious.” 


I returned to my own world. I came back to my own self—one who 


has been assigned the production of a long film which has to have a 
glowing sequence on Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism. 


And there sat the old woman, looking beyond, the holy rock and 
the white elephant standing solidly behind. 


Significantly, quite a number of texts elsewhere on rocks and pillars 
have described the “deplorable” -facts of slaughter, death and deportation 


‘of thousands of people during the battle in Kalinga, but not a word about 


such “painful” history is seen to be carried in the text at Dhauli. A 
diplomat’s feat, indeed ! : 


To me, understandably, the edict, with all the sweet words and no 
word about atrocity which made history, looked terrible and atrocious. 


‘It was an insult done to humanity. It was.a deep injury which ag balm 


‘could cure. 


Iwas appalled by this fact of history: It was to me a discovery, á 
unique revelation and it instantly shook the very inside of me. Asoka, I 
began to think, must have been a shrewd ruler who, having built an 
empire, could clearly see that it would be impossible for him and his 


Jackeys to rule his “subjects” who were geographivally so wide apart. In’ 


‘the absence of an effective communication machinery he, therefore, must 
“have evolved. a novel technique which he immediately put to practice 
through rocks and pillars. 


But that is not the whole of my story. 


After completing my filming at Dhauli I came back to Calcutta and 


got immediately involved in collecting materials to “build” the British 
history in India. One day I quietly stepped into the Victoria Memorial 
Hall which houses a large variety of documents and exhibits belonging to 
the imperial bosses. I walked into the spacious central hall which, 
earlier, I visited so many times. To my shock and surprise I almost 
. rediscovered the historic proclamation of Queen Victoria occupying a 
large area of the central hall. It was the proclamation made in 1859 when 
Victoria, “the queen of England and the empress of India”, took over the 
governance of this vast sub-continent. A plenty of sweet words and a 
gweet pledge, not much dissimilar from Asoka’s edict at Dhauli, formed 
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the text of the historic proclamation. And, coincidentally; it was thrust 
on the people, of India soon after the inhuman massacre in 1857. 


. Shall we'call it, whatever it is- worth, the ancient .consistency of. me 
rulers ? 

Interestingly, in the mid-nineteenth century when the history ‘of 
British rule in India took a significant turn, Queen Victoria and her 
council of ministers did not take the trouble of building edicts on rocks 
and pillars, because a .year-~before = the ‘ Queens > proclamation -came 
locomotives ‘to‘our country. ` 

Thus, the two impérial- declarations juxtaposed side“by side-made:-’ 
me grow wiser and, indeed, increasingly suspicious of the designs’of the - 
rulers’ men ‘who write history. béoks- Ò. 

‘The urgeney for a redefinition of:history-and consequent redressing. 
of whatever happened in history,;-therefore,-bécome’ quite- apparent to you. 
and me; to: the -modern::man.. We «badly.- need:~an- intense -search..- We 
need such van :approach:.. because we need to check.-and: double-check. the-. 
past ‘to. enablesus to.foresee a bettër future: And,/then,-a-vibrant -present - 
can be‘ensured only.when.we, thus, learn-to question. : ; 


eR = eens 


THE A PRIORI & THE INNATE 
KUMUD GOSWAMI 


a. Preliminary Observations 


Not a few scholars are of the opinion that Kant’s theory of the 
a priori is only the old doctrine of innate ideas put into a new form.? 
‘That this opinion is uncritical will be clear progressively throughout the 
present article. 


The discussion that follows proceeds on the assumption of the 
probable reader’s general acquaintance with both the Kantian and the 
pre-Kantian theories of the origin of knowledge. i 


© To begin with the term ‘innate’, it literally means ‘born with us’. In 
this sense of the term, the debate whether our ideas are innate or not is 
bound to remain a fruitless exchange of- opinions. Kant comes near to 
saying this in his Inaugural ‘Dissertation, . where about the a priori 
representations of space and time he observes : ‘...... the question naturally 
arises whether these ..... are connate or acquired. The latter alternative, 
itis true, seems already refuted by our demonstrations, but the former 
is not to be rashly admitted, since in appealing to a first cause, it opens a 
path for that lazy philosophy which declares all further research to 
be vain’.? - ee 
This passage, as containing Kant’s criticism of Innatism, is not, 
however, much important. For the historical debate over iñnate ideas — 
has not, except in a few cases, been primarily concerned with the question 
whether our ideas are innate in the sense of being born with us. The 
vital question on which the debate has mainly turned is ‘not. when but 
whence ideas enter men’s minds’. The empiricists have maintained that 
our ideas come ‘from experience’,* while the innatists have maintained 
that some or all of our ideas are independent of experience. It is in this 
perspective that the similarity between the innate ideas of the rationalists 
and the apriori representations of Kant becomes apparent, and the 
question of comparison between them becomes not only relevant, but also 
important. ` 


The innate and the Kantian a priori are noticeably similar in that both 
are ‘non-empirical’. This mere negative point of similarity, however, hardly 
proves anything. It no more justifies the assimilation of the Kantian 
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a-priorism with innatism than the equally noticeable similarity to be 
pointed out later between Kant’s theory and that of the empiricists 
justifies the assimilation of Kantianism with empiricism. 


The -point is that they obvious similarity between the innate ideas 
and the Kantian a priori representations is unimportant compared with 
their positive differences in respect of epistemological status. 


We may state the chief points of difference between the innate and 
the Kantian a priori, or otherwise, between innatism and the Kantian 
a-priorism, as follows., ` 


b.. The Kantian A-priorism, unlike Innatism, goes with a peculiar 
Formalistic Subjectivism. 


To explain the possibility of a priori knowledge of objects, Kant 
has held the view that the objects of (our) knowledge are ultimately 
determined through certain. subjective forms of intuition and of concep- 
tion. As thus determined, objects qua objects of knowledge necessarily 
exhibit certain formal features of which alone we come to have a priori 
knowledge. In other words, our a priori knowledge only relates to those 
formal features of objects which are ultimately due to the knowing mind. 
The Kantian a-priorism in this way goes with subjectivistic formalism or 
formalistic -subjectivism. And herein lies the fundamental difference 
between his a-priorism and the rationalists’ innatism. To explain : 


Since our objects of knowledge are determined through the forms 
of the knowing mind, they are known and knowable not as they are in 
themselves, but only as they appear. They are, in short, phenomena, not 
things in themselves. Whatever a priori representations we have in the 
knowledge—situation can accordingly relate, for Kant, only to these 
phenomena, and not to things in themselves. Coming to'the innate ideas 
of the rationalists, we find, on the other hand, that these ideas are taken 
to represent, or rather, to give knowledge’ of, things in themselves and the 
structure of real things. We may consider, for example, Descartes’s 
doctrine of ‘simple natures’, The.. ‘things’ or ‘objects’ (of awareness) 
denoted by such words as ‘independent’, ‘universal’, ‘one’, ‘equal’, 
‘straight’, ‘cause’, are for him, ‘simple natures’, which ‘enter constitutively 
into extra-mental ‘reality’. As Ihave shown elsewhere,® our ideas of 
simple natures are, for Descartes, innate.ideas. [These are not the only 
innate ideas for him, however]. This being so, it is plain that our innate ideas 
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“are,” On the Cartesian view, truly representative of the ultimate: structure - 
of reality. Leibniz, as we all know; holds that our knowledge: arises. 
entirely from within -on the basis of certain innate ideas and principles, . 
and that the system of knowledge, which is thus formed a priori, discloses 
to us the real nature of things in themselves, viz. the monads. 
And so on. : 


According to the innatists, innate ideas are in us prior to experience, 
but the objects represented by such ideas are not themselves in. us, 
atleast not necessarily so. This thesis of innatness ‘would have no 
interest for Kant’, as Strawson puts it, ‘in respect of any of the 
“representations” which he declares to be a priori except in so far 
as it is coupled with, or has as a consequence, the thesis that the mani- 
festation of the corresponding feature in experience, its - presence in the- 
world, is attributable solely to our cognitive constitution rte -Kant would . 
have no interest in a thesis to the fleet that the ideas of space and time 
were “in us prior to experience” which did not carry with it the thesis ` 
that .space and time themselves were in us prior to experience... Mutatis. 
_mutandis; he later explicity makes a .parallel point in rejecting a parallel. 
suggestion regarding the categories, the a priori elements in experience 
supposed to be contributed by understanding.’? . 


“We must hasten.-to add here a note on Kant’s treatment of what: 
he calls the ‘ideas of reason’. These are ideas of the unconditioned, 
viz. of God, soul, and the whole world. Corresponding to these a priori 
ideas, nothing is: manifested in our experience. These are, for Kant, ` 
mere ideas from the point of view of theoretical reason, and so cannot be 
used constitutively for the purpose of obtaining knowledge of objects- 
Their only- legitimate use is ‘regulative’, i.e. to spur on our understanding 
to introduce-the maximum possible systematization into our émpitical- 
knowledge. Kant here accuses the innatists of ‘the trascendental 
subreption’ by which they come to hypostatise these ideas of reason into 
objects, of. knowledge proper.®? 


The innatists no doubt admit ‘intellectual intuitions’ corresponding 
to our non-empirical ideas of, say, God and the self, and so the Kantian - 
charge of transcendental subreption might seem to be unjust. But Kant 
contends, ‘for reasons which are fairly well known, that -intellectual 
jntuition is not possible for us. It is because of this denial by him of 
the possibility of intellectual intuition for us that the contrast 
between his a-priorism and the innatism of the rationalists is 
cdmplete. 
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c. The sinceprempuisiein in the Kantian A-priorism X 


The Kantian a-priorism, through its Copernican experiment i iù, 


philosophy, leads ‘to the conclusion that we can never transcend the 
limits of possible experience’. This means, as already explained, that 
all our knowledge is only of phenomena which are objects of actual 
or possible experience. Even our a priori knowledge in mathematics 
and pure science of nature concerns the spatio-temporal and the general 
categorial structure of objects of experience. All this constitutes Kant’: 
‘knowledge-empiricism’, as Bennett calls it.t° The Kantian a-priorism 
is far removed by this its knowledge-empiricism from the dogmatists’ 
innatism that claims to extend our knowledge a priori beyond the bounds 
of possible experience. 


Kant’s knowledge-empiricism is a consequence of his ‘concept- 
empiricism’ (to use another happy phrase of Bennett’s)+*. This concept- 
empiricism finds an unequivocal expression in several sentences in the 
id of Pure Reason ‘of: which the one quoted below is typical: 

‘,..all concepts, and with them all- principles, even such as are possible 
á priori, relate to empirical intuitions, that is, to the data for a.possible 
experience. Apart from this relation they have no objective validity...’1%. 
Thus the categories of the understanding, a priori as they are, have their 


a 


legitimate, meaningful, use only in relation to the given manifold of . 


sense. Apart from this manifold, the categories are the mere empty 
rules for judging ; given this manifold, these can be used as ‘concepts 
. of objects in general’ to yield objective knowledge.’ According to Kant, 
then, the only legitimate use of the pure categories (and, for that matter, 
of the categorial principles also) is ‘empirical’ and not ‘transcendental’ : 

„the understanding can employ its various principles and its various 
concepts solely in an empirical and never in a transcendental manner...’.15 
But what is characteristic of innatism is a transcendental employment of 


.. innate ideas and principles. 


Kants concept-empiricism involves ater AS 
Bennett explains the point: ‘Kant holds that a statement’s meaning is 
afunction of what it implies for actual and possible experiences, and 
that a statement which has no such implications, no empirical cash-value, 
means nothing.’14 L. W. Beck, therefore, aptly observes?® that Kant 
is the inventor of the verifiability theory of meaning and that accordingly 
the logical positivists, however critical they may be of the synthetic 
a priori judgements, should give Kant the generous credit for having 
anticipated their empirical criterion of meaning. Sunar comments are 
made by Strawson too,*® , b 
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d. The Common Confusion between Origin and Scope in Innatism and 
Empiricism l 


In ‘our efforts to distinguish the Kantian a-priorism from the 
innatism of the rationalists, we have emphasized several aspects of 
empiricism in the former position. The impression: must not be had, 
however, that Kant has only built a half-way house between empiricism 
and innatism or rationalism. The truth is otherwise. Kant has built 


“a unique position-by rejecting the common error of innatism and empiri- 
“cism. The common error is this, that the origin of concepts determines 
“their use or scope- of application. The emipiricists who find the origin 


of all concepts in experience also find there their limits of application : 
the..innatists have not recognized these limits with their discovery of the 


- non-empirical. origin of concepts; it is Kant who for the first time 
- lets us see that concepts may be independent of experience.in respect of 
: their origin and yet restricted to it in respect of their legitimate use. 
< This important insight—, namely, that -origin does not determine use—, 


': lends a: unique. status to Kant’s a-priorism, enabling it to refute innatism 


- and empiricism simultaneously. (If, Kant. is not an innatist in the . 
“rationalist sense of the term, he is not also an empiricist in the equally 
` 2 traditional sense of this term ; his is an empiricism of a' different order. 


rd 
et 


3 


.Hume had thought, concepts must come from experience ; he was’ a 


genetic, a restrospective empiricist. Kant taught that- concepts” „must 


apply to ia aa he was an anticipatory empiricist’. reS, 


rae 


e. - The Limiting Framework of Ideas Essential to Knowledge oat 


_ Another specially noteworthy point of difference betweeri innatism 
and Critical a-priorism, or between the innate and the Kantian a priori, 


is this: Kant claims to have supplied a ‘complete’ list of our basic 


. a priori representations, whereas the innatists have not advanced, nor 


could they think of advancing, any such claim. Kant has mentioned 
-two fundamental a priori intuitions and twelve basic categories as the 


:_ constitutive necessary conditions of our knowledge or experience.. 


They form, for him, the limiting framework of our ideas essential to 


-knowledge in the sense that except in terms of these we cannot render 
intelligible to ourselves the conception of a coherent system of experience 


or knowledge at all.18 . They are in this sense entailed, according to him, 
«by the very conception of experience or knowledge itself. The list of 
them reached by him is, in his view, ‘complete’ ‘not only in the sense of 
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‘exhaustive’, but also in the sense of ‘unalterable’. The innatists, 
however, discover no such necessity in what they call-the innate ideas. 
We may refer to Descartes for example. The ‘ideas of simple natures’ 
are said by him to be as a matter of fact involved in our knowledge or 
experience ; these are so far looked upon as the non-empirical conditions - 
of our actual knowledge. But these are not, for him, essential to 
knowledge in the sense that our knowledge would be impossible if it 
did not conform to these. Descartes says that God might have ‘implanted’ 
differént innate ideas in our minds from those which He actually did. 
This view, stripped of its theological vesture, means (as Keeling puts it). 
that the ‘admittedly constitutive ` fúnction’ of the ideas of simple natures | 
and of other innate ideas ‘in our actual knowledge is not séen to be 
necessitated by the very idea of possible knowledge.’!® ‘That is to say, 
our experience or knowledge might conceivably exhibit ‘a different 
structure from that which our de facto knowledge does exhibit.” +° 


`.. Jt is clear that Kant’s Critical theory contains a unique analysis of 
our knowledge or experience. It gives a metaphysic of experience which 
the pre-Kantian innatists could not so much as even dream of. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY RESPONSE TO THE SIXTIES 
i PRIA KARUNAKAR 


“Draw your chair up close to the edge of the precipice and ri 
tell you a story!’ promised Scott Fitzgerald once. And American 
writers of the sixties and seventies seem to be doing just that. 


With such best-sellers as Joseph Heller’s Catch 22 and Ken Kessey’s 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, with the mature fiction:of Thomas © 
Pynchon, John Barth, Ishmael Reed and the novellas of Donald Barthelme 
we have a new breed of writers altogether. 


“With the sixties and seventies, we are really into post-modernist 
writing,” says Dr. R. W. B. Lewis, Professor of English and American 
Studies at Yale University. But, he said in a recent New Delhi interview, 
it is still too early to’ gauge the effect. of events in the- 60s on- the literary 
imagination. 


As the decade opened, it saw ‘the passing. away of Hemingway 
in 1961 and of Faulkner in the year following. American. literature. - 
would never be quite the same again. ; 


How would the new breed measure up? What would they. have 
to. say for themselves? A generation of patient realists were going by.: 
Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud, John Updike, Seint nes Where would 
it lead ? 


Somehow, nobody quite expected the sixties to lead where they 
did. And in all fairness, greatness seems to be the least of the young 
writers’ concerns. 


The heroes of Hemingway and Faulkner, like memories in browning. 
photographs, were epic, grand and venturesome, but already from 
another time, another period ; not quite the kind of ‘People you were 
likely to find. living next door. 


Bellow’s Herzog, however, was a middle-aged Jewish professor 
caught in the tangles of his love-life-and a failed sense of purpose. ‘Herzog 
writes unmailed letters to everone from bank robbers to philosophers, 
complaining and telling them what he thinks of.them. No one could 
call him a hero. You might have found him strap-hanging beside you 
in a subway. Indeed, after the book came out Bellow ‘received . 
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2,000—3,000 letters saying: “This is my life, this is what it’s been 
like for me !” 


But with the new writers, the question of heroism -does not arise 
and ‘neither does the question of articulating life as ‘the common man’ 
saw it. Their characters are like Kafka’s ‘Joseph K’ who finds himself 
suddenly and for no reason ina strange surreal world. The characters 
respond with typically ‘American “Hey, what’s going on here: ?” But 
the scene shifts and the crazy plot thickens. f 


- In writers such as Pynchon, Barth and James Purdy and in the 
writing of a promising black writer of the seventies called Ishmaeil Reed, 
Prof. Lewis sees “a mode of apocalyptic writing, of disaster writing with — 
a kind of dark humor in and by response to the sixties.” It is a widly 
imaginative, witty and Hnprobaply kind of fiction, darkly comic and 
full of parody. =- > : 


, ` Prof. Lewis (whose onei of American poet Edith Wharton 
won him a Pulitzer Prize two years ago) describes the thrust of the new ` 
writing as he sees it: The mid-sixties were years of impact on the 

American public. As one by one the sureties of identity, personality 
` and even personal experience began to fall away, the néw novels began to . 
reflect a different world.” There seemed to be a loss of a sense `of „reality. _ 
The times suddenly appear absurd, fantastic. Anything could happen. 


History itself, said Prof. Lewis,.no longer provides a fixed or stable 
point of reference as it used to. “Characters in novels wander in and. 
_out from different. periods in ‘history. Some: writers begin with 2 and i 
suddenly Napolean shows up! e 


Hemingway, however, pointed out Prof. Lewis, caught in the 
Spanish Civil War of the 1930s, was aware of this absurdity. Though, 
in A Farewell to Arms, he too argued that history is meaningless, 
he was still concerned to give an honest sacral report of ‘Wiat was going 
on aroung him. i 


` The new writer of the sixties feels no such commitment to history. 
What characterizes his writing is the rapid cut, flash-forward and,flash- 
back technique as in the avant grade-films of Fellini or Godard. This 
happens a lot in the fiction of Ishmael Reed. And in Barth’s latest novel 
Chimera too, for. instance, Napoleon’s nephew walks into a tale of early 
Greek myth where the hero himself drops into American undergraduate 
‘slang. At the beginning of the book the author himself walks into the 
govel to discuss story-telling with Scheherazade. 
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A world where. time has no meaning and identity is constantly 
Slipping is a frightening world. The new novelist prefers to take the © 
zany and free-wheeling view of it. 


What exactly happened. in American life and letters to make for 
this radical change? And in what way did absurdity become the 
response of young writers to ‘the turbulent sixties’ ? 


The period of the great American modernists took place as a 
response to those events that led to World War I and its aftermath 
including the great Wall Street Crash, according to Prof. Lewis. The 
Depression, its bread-lines and its flood of immigrants (Southern Blacks 
to northern cities ; Jewish, Slav and Mediterranean labor to the States) 
was barely over when World War II began. 


By the fifties most Americans were determined. to make good. 
Industry recovered and the age of mass-media caught on. Affluence 
revived. Writers themselves apparently did quite well. Many of them, 
poets included, became resident teachers at colleges and universities ; 
Bellow, Updike, Delmore Schwartz, Theodore Roethke and Robert 
Lowell, among others. Civil Rights were on their way. 


But there were already signs of disturbance. McCarthy’s anti- 
communist scare had already run writers like Arther Miller to ground. 
A standard of living, it was discovered, was no guarantee to quality of 
life. There was a feeling of loss of identity, of purpose, said Prof. 
Lewis. And the suicides among American writers as distinguished 
as Sylvia Plath, Ann Sexton, Delmore Schwartz and John Berryman, 
he pointed out, were distress-signals. ‘Alienation’ was used to describe 
what was happening in certain circles. It was a protest against the 
standardized expectations of society. 


As Edward Albee’s American Dream opened ofnisanwayi in 1961 
and a few years later Arthur Kopit’s Oh Dad, Poor Dad appeared, a 
new sensibility was on the way. They were not followed up by any 
drama of the quality of Arthur Miller or Tennessee Williams but they 
introduced to the sixties a strain of dark comedy and absurd exaggeration, 
a technique that would be picked up later by the young novelists. Both 
plays dealt with the breakdown in family roles and expectations. 


By the sixties, Allen Ginsberg had already published Howl and 
Jack Kerouac, On The Road. The ‘Beats’ as they called themselves, 
were the first signs of the counter-culture. They were raucous and 
they -were funny and they set themselves up against affluence and 
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super-power. ` Nobody. took them very seriously, themselves léast of all. 
‘But through them, for the first time, black ‘jive’ or slang made its way ` 
into writing. The black man sees society from the bottom-up. ve he. : 
remains ‘hip’ and ‘cool’ ; he has to. 


With the death of Martin Luther King, ethnic confrontation becamé l 
an issue, and’ the policy of peaceful integration gave way to the-more 
- searching question. of ethnic identity. As early as 1952 Ralph -Ellison 
had finely articulated the problem in The Invisible Man. With The . 
Autobiography of Malcolm ¥ and the early novels of James Baldwin, ` 
Nobody Knows My Name and The Fire Next Time, both’ black gage: 
~ white Americans viewed themselves again. : - 


By the middle sixties conflict in Vietnam showed no P of ` 
letting: up. Hellers Catch 22, Norman Mailers The Naked and- the 
Dead and later, Pynchon’s brilliant book Gravity’s Rainbow had recalled - 
the horrors and the absurdities of the last war,. (while Mailer’s Why. are 
We in Vietnam? Went on to question the forces of American character. . 
that may have led to this.) .The general, feeling was that extremes could — 
only be described in extremes. The new journalism came about -with - 
people like Mailer and Tom Wolfe, as a topical form of comment. that 
was highly. subjective and personalized. 


It is ‘the personal outcry that characterizes the fiction of the middle 
to late sixties, as against the usual certainties, noted Prof. Lewie. To. 
Pynchon’s The . Crying of Lot 49, for example, a young American woman . 
stumbles on signs of what seem to be an ancient conspiracy that operates — 
an underground postal service. As the. -plot ‘thickens she can never be . 
quite sure whether it really exists and, if it exists, is it a good thing or, 
sinister. . 


Is she indeed on the brink of some truth that had escaped hers 
attention, is ‘this an` alternative community by which X number of 
Americans are truly in communication, or is it an elaborate hoax or 
simply a trick of her imagination? We never know. - The book ‘ends - 
with her waiting in the auction room for the crying of ot 49 which , 
will reveal the answer. 


Prof. Lewis put it succinctly :° “This was the very feel -of the 
sixties: who the hell out there was controlling things ?” Again in 
Catch 22, he says, “there was the same notion of ‘They! as opposed to 
‘Us’ ; ‘They’ were deciding things......And this could include equally the 
pattern of one’s life or industrial pollution the cold war or fear of a” 
nuclear fallout. 
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The counter-culture seemed as if it might indeed provide an alter- 
native community, as its name suggests. It recalled the “back to nature” 
utopias of. Thoreau and Emerson ; but it was to drift away by the end 
of the decade like one of its own fantasies of cosmic peace, leaving no 
durable or permanent trace behind it. 

The sixties were the age of Marshall MacLuhan and the new writers 
borrow and lend freely from film techniques and radio. Is mass media 
likely to replace the reading public with a viewing public ? 

Prof. Lewis thinks not. The number of American novels and 
poems show no sign of declining. On the contrary, T.V. “is an addition 
to, rather than a replacement of formal literature.” 

The quality of T.V. documentaries shows deepening concern with 
subjects that till recently were considered the writer’s territory, he says. 
For example, the popular series figuring Kojak, a law-and-order man 
and very much a hero of the seventies, is very much like a character 
from the new American novel: “He is puzzling his way through an 
extraordinary and mystifying urban situation. He is an embattled ‘hero’ 
unlike the old frontiersman. His function is to puzzle and decipher his 
way through the situation. 

Half way through the seventies now, we have Bellow netting the 
Nobel Prize and urging young writers to come back to the centre of life. 
Prof. Lewis sees parallel signs that this may well be happening. _ It is not 
a revolt against the personal style, he explains, but rather more the feeling 
“O.K., well that’s enough now, let’s get back to something we all 
recognize |” - ae 

Literary criticism has abandoned. inici foe a-human content 
and ethical concern. Painters are returning to neo-realism. While 
writers of promise have still to emerge in the theatre and in poetry, 
Prof. Lewis concluded, much is being written and there is a growing 
concern for quality. Of one thing there can be no doubt: Everything 
is relevant. Literature in America is certainly alive and kicking, 
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A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF THE APABHRAMSA | 


LANGUAGE AND: LITERATURE 
KRISHNAPADA. GOSWAMI 


In the absence of early authentic records, nothing can be definitely 
said as’ to when the Aryans came to Bengal with their language, religion 
and culture. But it is more or less certain that the original inhabitants 
_of this part .of the country used to converse in the dialects belonging to 
‘Dravidian and Austric family of languages prior to the coming of the 
Aryan people as the elements of these languages are found -in abundance 
in the Bengali language as also in the Bengali Toponomy. During the 


“reign of the Guptas (sixth century A.D), Bengal was almost aryanised. 


A vast multitude of people with non-Aryan dialects switched over to the 


` Atyan - language.’ In order to maintain their separate identity some of 


- them concealed themselves i in the extreme corners of Bengal and Assam 
"particularly i in the hilly tracts and jungles. The Chinese traveller Huen- 
-tsang -during his“ travel in. Bengal in the middle of the seventh century 
would seem to mention only one language in ` Goup-vañga, ` G. e, Bengal, 


. Bihar’ and Assam). From this. evidence, it can be ascertained that 


„entire Bengal come under the fold of Aryan civilization by: the seventh- 
.century A.D.” Among the earliest inscriptions found -in Bengal, ‘the 

inscription of “Mahasthangar found in the district of ‘Bogra is the 
‘oldest. It is written in the Brahmi script and the language is Eastern 
Prakrit. There has been a mention of ‘Pundal’ or ‘Pundranagar’ in the 
inscription.. The probable. date of the composition of this inscription was 
¿in the second—third century-B.C.. So, it can be guessed that the Aryans 
“settled. -down in PORTTAN orin the land of Yarendra during | the 
Maurya tule. - 


_By the:time the hee had firmly settled in the land of Bengal, 
their dialect were transformed from Sanskrit to Prakrit. -Anga and 
Magadha were then the external parts of Bengal. The Prakrit language 
spoken in Anga and Magadha was called Purvi-Prakrit. According to 
the opinion of gramarians like Vararuchi and rhetortcians like Dandi, 
Magadhi Prakrit was basically a shadow of the Purvi-Prakrit. The Aryan 
language that was prevalent in Bengal belonged to the same group as the 
Purvi-Prakrit. Sanskrit continued to preserve its dominant position as a 
language for literature as well as for administrative purposes, in spite of 
the spoken dialects being Prakrit. 


`~ 
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In the second century B.C., Patafijali, the composer of Mahabhasya 
mentioned Anga, Vahga and Suhma as three divisions of Bengal. A part 
of Aħùga was apportioned to Bengal and the other to Bihar. Maldah, 
. West Dinajpur, Murshidabad and Birbhum are parts of Añga. Jessore, 
: Khulna, Sunderban, Barisal, Faridpur, Vikrampur Pargana of Dacca 

come under the jurisdiction of Vaga. Tipperah and Sylhet are known 
as Samatata. North-Central Bengal is described as Pundra-Vardhan or 
Varendra. , i 


On the basis of phonetic and morphological trends of the Indo- 
Aryan language,. its history has been conveniently classified under three 
distinct heads :— 

(1) Old Indö-Aryan (OTA)—{1500 BC—600 BC] The language in 
this period is represented in Vedic and Sanskrit which preserved both 
sounds and forms to the fullest degree possible. 

, (2) Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit stage (MIA)—[600 B.C—-100 A.D] 
_In this period, there was a tendency towards pace of consonant 
groups and of grammatical forms. r 

(3) New Indo-Aryan (NIA) stage started with the beginning of 
- 1000 A.D. In this period the old inflectional system has been thoroughly 
changed and the Modern Indo-Aryan languages come into being. . 


_ The literary forms of OIA were two—(a) The language of Vedic 
Sanskrit, (b) the language of folk tales and lores. Those Aryan people 
. who had founded the Vedic religion settled down in Midland. Their 
advanced culture and learning had made them the best race in India and 
they influenced immensely the life style of the people of the adjoining 
areas. Due to the interaction between the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
people, the phonetics and the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan were profoundly 
influenced by non-Aryan dialects. The more the Aryan people advanced 
towards the east from the west, the more phonetic changes were notice- 
able in Sanskrit. By. the time of Buddha, the Aryan language and 
religion spread up to Bengal. The Aryan language in the eastern part 
of the country was the aquired language of the aboriginal tribes. This 
is why the phonetic changes in the eastern region are much more 
‘prominent than the West. Through this process of phonetic changes, 
the OTA language assumed a new phase by the sixth century B.C’, when 
the MIA stage started......This period has been sub-divided into three 
groups—(1) The early MIA stage started roughly from 600 BC and 
continued .upto about 200 B.C. Asokan inscriptions, Pali and the dialects 
of old inscriptions are the specimens of this period. After the death of 
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Buddha an artificial language kown .as ‘Pali? was created (with the 
_ elements of various Prakrits) to meet the religious needs of his followers. 
There was a transitional period, which ranged from second century. B.C. 
to second century A.D. Some remarkable phonetic changes were ushered in 
_this stage, as a result of which the second MIA stage camein. The 
duration of this period was from 200 A.D. to 600 A.D. We have various 
cinds of literary Prakrits, which developed in this period. The third 
stage of MIA started from 600 A.D. and continued upto 1000 A.D. 
This period is known as the ‘Apabhrarhéa’ age. Various groups of 
dialects were spoken by the Aryan people. Only one of them has been 
retained in the language of the Vedes. Other dialects allied ‘to the Vedic 
language have been changed into at least five sub-dialects—(a) Northern, 
(b) Western, (c) Midland, (d) Eastern, (e) Southern. 


In later years, these sub-dialects have been ultimately changed into - 
various literary Prakrits, such as, Maharastri, Sauraseni, Ardha-Magadhi, 
Magadhi and Paisdci. By about 600 A.D., these forms of Prakrits were 
gradually transformed into various Apabhramgas. Grierson and other 
linguists have postulated the existence of various kinds of Apabhramésa 
as the missing links between the New Indo-Aryan languages and the 
Prakrit dialects. ` As for instance, Magadhi Prakrit>*: Magadhi 
ApabhramSa>Bengali,- Assamese, Oriya, Maithili, Magahi and 
Bhojpuriya. Sauraseni Prakrit>Sausaseni Apabhraméa> Hindi. 


_. Ardha-magadhi Prakrit>Ardha-magadhi Apabhramsa>Avadhi> 
“Eastern Hindi. Sourastri, Lati> Nagaraka ee 
languages. 

Some of the specimens of Apabhramśa that are’available in Prakrit 
grammar are old. Some of them are of a later development. In Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, the term ApabhramSa is used to indicate the stage 
between the literary Prakrits and NIA languages. Indo-Aryan languages 
spoken in upper Gangetic valley possessed specimens of Apabhraméa 
dialects. Sauraseni Apabhramsa had a unique prestige, and as such, it 
was used for literary purpose in Northern and Eastern India. Ardha- 
magadhi Apabhramga used by the Jains strongly resembles Sauraseni 
Apabhraméa. We can also mention vracada, kekaya forms of 
Apabhraméa cultivated in Sindh and West Punjab respectively. Similarly, 
Maharastri, Ardha-magadhi, Magadhi have also Apabhraméa stages. 
But we get no Apabhraméa specimens of these Prakrits. 


Curiously enough Vararuci does not recognise Apabhraméa. 
Pataiijali in his Mahabhasya first referred to Apabhraméa. He has 


N ge 
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used the ward Apabhramśa or Apabhrasta as a colloquial usage in late 
MIA period. The word Apebhrarnat. means vulgar srs, as come 
from the Sanskritic tradition. ade 

The term Apabhramsa was used as the lanei of the EN 
people. The Prakrit grammarians have used the word in this sense only. 
Due to the ignorance of Sanskrit roots and endings, an incorrect pronun- 


ciation of tatsama words and forms was often found among the non- 


Aryan people who accepted Aryan tongue. This gradually resulted in 
the development of Apabhrainéa dialects. . 


The later grammarians like Purusottama and Hemchandra have 
discussed different kinds of Apabhraméa with their local variants in 
detail. None of the Prakrit grammarians mentioned Avahatta< Apa- 
bhrasta, a later form of Sauraseni Apabhramga, which was the immediate 
ancestor of the NIA languages. Some characteristic features of Avahatta 
have been discussed in the Samksiptaséra. Vidyapati, the Maithil poet 
of the fourteenth century, composed Kirtilata in Avahatta. Dohakosa 
of Saraha and the Dohakosa of Kanha are also written in Avahatta dialect. 
The language of these works has an important bearing in the development 
of MIA languages. 
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PROFESSOR SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERII 
“INTELLECTUAL EXTRAORDINARY’ 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji could have been the model for Rodin’s 
“The Thinker”. The master had said through that famous. piece of 
sculpture, that the man with brains did not have to be a man without 
brawn. Dr. Chatterji, acknowledged leader in the domain of linguistic 
science in India, was a wrestler and physical culturist in his youth and 
retained his robustness throughout his life. At the age of 87 he could, 
with ease, climb the stairs three or four times a day to his sanctum 
on the second floor of his house. 


Dr. -Chatterji had been known mostly as.a linguist, but his versatile 
genius traversed the spheres of art, literature, lhistory and mythology - 
-also as his latest works proved. Among his publications, besides the 
monumental work, “The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language,” 
< are: India and Ethiopia (1969), World Literature and Tagore (1971), 
Iranianism (1972), Jaydeva (1973), India: A Polyglot Nation (1974), 
Kirata Jana Krti (2nd ed: 1975) A Shortend Aryan-Hindu Vedic Wedding 
and Initiation Rituals (1976), Bangla Bhasa Prasange (1976), Sanskriti 
Silpa Itihas. And among the unpublished works are: Greek Art, an 
interpretation of Tagore’s Jiban Devata, the Ramayana, the Krishna 
legend, and an unfinished autobiography. 


In the later stage of his life he was made unwittingly the centre of 
a controversy about his reported views on the origin of the Ramayana. 
It was alleged that he had opined that the conception of the Ramayana 
was borrowed from Homer. But he categorically refuted this and. 
asserted he had only said that our mythology did not provide us with 
any conception of ten-headed Rakshasas and this might be an echo 
of the Greek mythology. And again, he explained, the earlier written ` 
evidence of the first part of the Ramayana could be traced to the 
Pali Jataka Gatha (2nd or 3rd century B.C.). In the prose commentary 
of the Dasaratha Jataka composed in the 5th or 6th century A.D. 
Rama and Sita were described as brother and sister. This point 
has been dealt with extrusively by Professor Sukumar Sen in his latest 
book, Rama Kathar Prak Itihasa. . 


Born in November 1890, he took his B.A. with Honours in English 
from Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1911, standing first in the First Class. 
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Two years later, he obtained his M.A. in English, again standing first in the 
First Class, with Old and Middle English, and Germanic and English . 
Linguistics as special subjects. In 1919 he passed the second examination 
in Vedic Sanskrit of the Bengal Government Sanskrit Association. That 
year he was awarded the Premchand Roychand Research Studentship 
and the Jubilee Research Prize of Calcutta University. a 


In 1913 he became Professor of English at Vidyasagar College, 
and from 1914 to 1919 was Assistant Professor of English, Calcutta 
University’s Post-Graduate Teachifg Department. From 1919 to 1921 
he studied at the University of London with a Government of India 
scholarship for linguistic studies. Taking a diploma in phonetics in 1920, 
he obtained his D.Litt. from London University in 1921, the subject of 
his thesis being Indo-Aryan Philology. . 

While in London, he studied, besides phonetics, ido Firona 
Linguistics. Prakrit, and Indo-Aryan, Persian, Old Irish and Old English 
Gothic. In 1921-22 he studied at the Sorbonne, the College de France 
and the Ecole de Langues Vivantee Orientales. 


Khaira Professor 


Returning home in 1922, Dr. Chatterji became Khaira Professor of 
Indian Linguistic and Phonetics at Calcutta University. He also studied 
Avestan with Prof. I. J. S. Taraporevala. Calcutta University published 
his famous book, “The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language”, in 1926. (The book was later published by George Allen 
and Unwin, London, in. three volumes in 1970-72). The following year 
his “Bengali Self-Taught’’ was published in Marlborough’s ‘“‘Self-Taught” 
series, and his “A Bengali Phonetic Reader” by London University 
Press. Totally lacking the superior air some intellectuals assume, he 
never resented demands on his time even to write primers. 

Dr. Chatterji, who had been closely associated with Tagore, and 
also with Santiniketan from its earliest days, accompanied the poet 
during the latter’s visit to Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali and Siam (now 
Thailand) in 1927. During the tour he lectured on Indian art and 
culture, and on Tagore, at several places. The poet, who dedicated 
one of his books to him, called him Bhashacharya (high-priest of 
languages). Dr. Chatterji-took pride in that Tagore made his hero of 
Sesher Kabita, Amit Ray carry a copy of this book whiie going to 
Shillong. Í 


am 
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- ..In 1935 he represented Calcutta University at the second Inter- 
national Conference on Phonetic Sciences at London and presided over- 
its Indian section. He also lectured at the Oriental Institute of Berlin 
University. Three years later he again represented his university at the: 
third phonetic sciences conference at Ghent (Belgium), the International. 


Congress of Anthropologists at Copenhagen, and the International- 
Congress of Orientalists at Brussels. 


In 1936-37 Dr. Chatterji presided at.the All-Burma Bengali Literary 
Conference at Rangoon, and in 1939 af the All-Bengal Bengali Literary- 
Conference at Comilla, now in Bangladesh. In 1940 he gave a series of 
lectures at the Gujarat Vernacular Society. (now Gujarat. Vidya Sabha), - 
which were later published as “Indo-Aryan and Hindi”. In 1943 he 
published “Languages and the Linguistic Problem”, which is No. 11 
in Oxford Pamplets on Indian Affairs. 


Dr. Chatterji, whose knowledge of services to Hindi were outstand- 
ing, presided in 1946 over the National Language Section of the All-India 
Hindi Literary Conference at Karachi, now in West Pakistan. In 1948- 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelon, Alahabad, awarded him the title Sahitya- 
Vacaspati for his services to that language. That year he was Govern- 
ment of India and also of Calcutta University delegate to the International. 
Congress of Linguistic and the International Congress of Onientalists 
at Paris. i 


. In December 1949 he took part in an international EE 
meeting on the Braille alphabet called by UNESCO in Paris. He 
participated in the second such meeting at Paris in 1950, the third 
(on Arabic and Persian Braille) at Beirut, Lebanon in 1951, and the. . 
fourth at Paris the same year. i i. 


U. s. Sojourn. 


In January 1950, Dr. Chatterji travelled i in “Tealy, Britain, Holland 
and Turkey on an education inquiry tour on behalf of Calcutta University. 
From September 1951 to January 1952 he was a visiting lecturer at the 
School of South Asia Studies, University of Pennsylvania. During his 
stay in the USA he also lectured at Columbia and Yale universities, 
and the Washington Linguistic Circle. In February he travelled to 
. Mexico on a Rockefeller Foundation subvention and visited Puebla, 
Oaxaca-and Tehuantepe, near Maxico City, and Merida, Unmet -and 
Chichen-Itza i in Yucatan. 
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At 62, his physical and mental vigour unimparied, he launched 
out into public life of another sort. Made Emeritus Professor of Com- 
perative Philology by Calcutta University-in 1952, after 30 years’ 
distinguished service, he was elected to the West Bengal Legislative 
Council as an Independent and was Boe elected Chairman of- 
the Council. 


In 1953 he presided at the All-India Oriental Conference at 
Ahmedabad and the following year travelled in the Gold Coast (now 
Ghana), Nigeria and Liberia on a subvention from the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, New Delhi. In 1954 he also attended the 23rd 
Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge and :the Congress on Indonesian 
Langnages at Medan, North Sumatra, as a Goverment of India 
representative. 


Dr. Chatterji, who was made a Padma Bhushan in 1955, travelled 
to China that year as a member of the Indian Universities delegation 
that was invited by the University of Peking and the Chinese Government. 
He visited Hongkong, Canton, Peking, Shen-yan (Mukden), An-shan, 
Fu-shan, Nan-king, Shanghai and Hangchow. That year he was 
re-elected unopposed, to the West Bengal Legislative Council and un- 
animously elected its Chairman for a second term. In 1955-56 he was 
a member of the Official Language Coniniission, and in 1956-57 chairman 
of the Sanskrit Commission. 


Russian Tour 


The Soviet Academy of Sciences invited him to Russia in 1958 and 
he read a paper at the fourth International Conference of, Slavists at 
Moscow. He also lectured in Moscow and Leningrad and travelled 
extensively in that country. That year he visited China for a second 
time at that inviiation of the China-India Friendship Association and 
travelled widely there. In 1959 he was invited to a UNESCO seminar 
on “The Problem of Humane and Traditional Studies in an Urbanised 
and Mechanised World” at Ann Arbour, Michigan University, and the 
International Conference of Linguists at Ulan Bator, Outer Mongolia. 
Official duties at home prevented his attending either, but later that year 
‘he participated in the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference at 
Canbera, Australia. i 

C.R.—13 
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In 1960 Dr. Chatterji led the Government of india delegation to 
the 25th International Conference of Orientalists at Moscow. He also 
visited Outer Mongolia. The following year he visited. Rome at the - 
invitation of its university and was awarded an honorary D.Litt. ‘In 
April he: went to Teheran and spoke -at the university there on. 
“Tranisanism’’. : 


- -At the ninth International Congress of Linguists, in 1962, organized 
by Harvard University, the Massassuchetts Institute of Technology. and 
the Permanent International Committee of Linguists, he read a paper 
‘and presided at a plenary session. After travelling extensively in the 
USA, he visited Japan; where he lectured at the Universities of Osaka; 
Kyoto and Tokyo and other institutions. From there he went to Manila. 
` as guest of the University of the Philippines, gave a public lecture at the 
: university, and held a symposium. 


-- Awarded the Padma Vibhushan in 1963, Dr. Chatterji was 3 ppolat 
‘ed National Professor of India for Research in Humanities the following 
year. That year he visited the USSR for the third time to attend the 
150th birth anniverssary of Tara’s Shevchenko and attended the Con- 
ference of Asian and African Writers at Moscow. He also visited 
Lithuania and Latvia. In December he lost his wife after 50 year’s_ 
married life. Later that month he presided. at the All-India Bengali 
Literary Conference at Cuttack and delivered the Artavallabha Mahanti.. 
Memorial Lectures at Bhubaneswar and Cuttack. 


‘In March 1966 he went on a hectic two-month tour of nine African 
and European countries to speak on his researches on Indian history 
‘and culture at different universities and academic institutions. The tour 
was arranged by the Government of India and some. friendly countries, 
and he took the opportunity to attend a few international conferences. ` 
At :Cairo University he spoke on Indo-Arab cultural relations and- 
jntegration of human races through culture. At Haile Selassi ‘University. 
at Addis Ababa, the subject of his talk was Indian’s links with Ethiopia - 
since the 8th century B.C. ; T 


. As a member of the UNESCO sponsored International Organization’ 
of Linguists, he attended a meeting in Bucharest to prepare the pro- 
gramme ‘for the 10th Congress of Linguists to be held there the | 
following year. 

In Paris he attended two centenary meetings. One celebrated 
the foundation of the French Society of Linguists, and the other observed 
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the 100th birth anniversary of Prof. Antoine Maillet the distinguished 

linguist. 

At Carline University, Czechoslovakia, he was presented with a 
special medal on the occasion of the university’s sixth centenary celebra- 
tion. In Moscow, he spoke at the Institute of Nations, a branch of the 
Academy of Sciences, on early relations between India and Russia. 

Dr. Chatterji’s monograph on relations between the Balts and 
Aryans was widely appreciated during his visit to the Baltic States of 
Latvia and Lithunia. He went to the Armenian city of Erevan to collect 

. material for the book he was planning on cultural affinities between 
India and Armenia. He found that his monograph on the heroregends 
of Armenia was widely read in that country. 


Returning to Calcutta, the 76 years-old scholar, who looked 
remarkably fit despite the strain of his tour, said he had immensely. 
benefited by the “interesting and instructive” tour. — 


In August 1969 he was unanimously elected president of the Sahitya 
Academi at a meeting of the Academi’s general council. ‘The vacancy 
was caused by the death of Dr. Zakir Husain. He was also Persident of 
Bangiya Sahity Parisad for some years. 

Correspondent for India Languages, Institute of Cultural Co- 
operation, League of Nations, Geneva, he was on the Permanent.. 
Council for the international conference on phonetic sciences at London. 
and Ghent, the editorial board of the “Acta Linguistica”, Copenhagen, 
and the Pemanent International Council of Linguists, Paris and Niimegen, 
Holland. ae 

Elected a Fellow of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1936 
and later its president for two years, he was Dean of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts and Music, Calcutta University, in 1955. He was also an honorary 
member of the Oriental Institute of Poland Société Asiatique. Paris, 
Ecole Francaise de I’Extréme Orient, Hanoi, American Oriental Society, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Norwegian Academy of Sciences in its Philo- - 
sophical Historical Section, Linguistic Society of America, New York, ` 
Italian Institute for the Near and Far East, Permanent International 
Council of Phonetic Sciences, Helsinki, and the University of Ceylon 
Linguistic Society, and an elected member of the Utrecht Society of Arts 
and Sciences, Holland. 


By courtesy : The Statesman 


poems 


THE WISE DEODAR 
BARNIK RAY 


In the waning winter sun the hoary-limbed Deodar- 

_ Stands forlorn, sad, desireless. ‘ 
On twigs of withered leaves melancholy hangs its head, __ 
Alone companionless the still pinnacle in the breezy afternoon, — 
Beak ori beak the pair of crows sit motionless, 
A dense black stain suddenly in the pale yellow body 
Hits fiercely in the eye. ef 
Below, the sacred odorous kunda flower 
Blossoms in the breast in kaleidoscopic young exuberence. 
Alongside on the roads bursting noise of trams and buses, 
Deep inside the grass the oncoming dew counts footsteps 
In the evening breeze. l 


Oh, the blue, dense blue, cloudless azure sky 

What breezy waves you summoned to the deodar top 
In quivering emotion, 

Why on its barren limbs 

The unexcited pleasure of the dark crow couple, 

- Why youth’s maddening sorrow in the odorous air ? 


No, none of this, the wise deodar is a mere spectator, 
Often from deep down the memory lane 
Blossom shots of sliver inside consciousness 
Shedding leaves. 


(Translated by Mr. S. Banerjee) 
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- + THE CAT 
SUMITA CHATTERJEE 


It crouched among the wet, green grass - - 
A perfect picture of nature— 7 
Then it started i 
Ali at once its body became. movement. 
And the rain fell in sighing drops. ` 
A girl stood watching from the: rooftop—. 
The white and black striped’cat rested on a slab 
A perfect picture of nature. 
And then—a sudden noise of human voices 
The feline instinct was aroused i 
Ears twiched, 
There was a slight movement. ‘in its slender tail 
A ripple of instinct trembléd in its fir © ~ 
Only for a moment. 
Then the spell broke — 
The silence was disturbed 
Like a dab of point splashed on a 

finished picture 
The cat stretched to make a move 
And vanished 
Leaving the girl lonely once more 
There was only green, wet grass in the garden 
No cat ! 


‘DESTINED ROUTE 
BONOPHOOL 


No ultimate point in height ~ 8 
And finishing touch = aoe 
We, the climbers’ party 

Scaling, Scaling on.- 


Climbing is our end - 
` Falling short of aim, slip is inevitable “= 


We fall and rise again 

And begin to move 

Lure of height impels this endless trek na 
This our ordained fate, 
` And no alternative. 


(Transliteration : Salil Dutta) 


__ YOU MAN 
BIRENDRA CHATTOPADHYAY 


You Man, althrough the night 
Learn anew l 
A.B.C. of your motherland . `: 


Under your feet 

Nothingness of sleep . . 

Is becoming deeper than the 
-depth of quick sand ;- 


You 

In your whole life learnt alien words. 
Only words ! 

Your Great Mother apencs ihi 

In starvation 


And she does not comprehend 
your language - 


(Transliteration ; Salil Dutta) 
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SONG OF DARK MAN 
(In memory of Paul Robson) 
BIRENDRA CHATTOPADHYAY 


You: are ~ pri 

The song of dark r men of this Earth 
Your love 

Grace the tears of the e humbled 


And you: ósdi against 
Profane audacity of apathy 


- You 


Are the song of ai humanity. 


l (Transliteration : ‘Salil ‘Dutta 
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AS CLOUDY DAY 
MRITYUNJAY MAITI 


Face of the touchy beloved is like the cloudy day 
Her tearful eyes induce shower of love 


Many a days I hear the music of rain 

And perceive the portraits of love, its art, tune and memo: 
A wonderful witty rhyme ! I . . 

Since then, when the sky becomes cloudy 

Keep my windows close 


Yet her tearful eyes step in, her sad music 
Pervades all over sky ; over earth, rivers and medows 
Leaves her tender touch of affection 

What’s the use of closing the windows ? 


The conceited beloved who resembles the cloudy day 
Call herself to heart and say, I love you still. 


(Transliteration : Salil Dutta) 


TREE, STREET, RIVER 
‘AMITAVA CHAKRABORTY 


None is Penelope. - 
In fact, go on waiting 
Is a funny game. 


Is someone kowtowing before Aphrodite 
Dejected and fists him finger in cruelty 
And continuously cohabits with - 

Deep darkness of eyelids 

Or someone bears the}mark 

Of vermillion on his sleeve? ` 


Nothing can be ordered inspite 

The flowering trees do not thrive properly 
One day is not like another 

While one gets affection ; 
Another deprived of same measure. 


Woman, flower and bird are rivals to one another’ 
Happiness is not like happiness 
Sorrows differ from each other. 


One was near the heart 

Another was within it 

For this ta g 
However much you come closer 
A chasm is in between 


A tree 
A street 
A river. 


( Transliteration :. Salil Dutta } 


MILTON FRIEDMAN : 
BG TRUE LIBERAL ECONOMIST 
SALIL DATTA 


Milton Friedman, winner of the 1976 Nobel Prize in Economics, 
is one of the best-known economists in the United States. A Professor at 
the University of Chicago since 1946, Dr. Friedman calls himself a “true 
liberal” although he has advised such political conservatives as Richard 
Nixon, Barry Goldwater and Ronald Reagan. 


Dr. Friedman believes that interest rates within countries and the 
value of world currencies internationally should be free to seek their own 
levels. On the international monetary scene, he has seen his view become 
areality as major trading nations have permitted their currencies to 
“float.” l 

In a Voice of America interview, he said the United States should 
have completely free trade with all other nations. Dr. Friedman said 
the progenitor of his views was Adam Smith, the Scotsman who wrote 
“The Wealth of Nations” 200 years ago. 

_ Dr. Friedman was born in Brooklyn, New York, 65 years ago of 
poor parents. He graduated from Rutgers University, earned a Master’s 
Degree at the University of Chicago, and earned: his Ph.D. at Columbia 
University. 

His first job was as an economist with the National Resources 
Commission in Washington and he later served as an economist in the 
U.S. Treasury Department. 

He has been a professor of economics at Columbia, the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Minnesota. He was a Fulbright lecturer 
at Cambridge University in England. Dr. Friedman has served as. 
President of the American Economic Association. 

Since 1946 he has been a prolific writer of books and articles, and 
since 1966 he has contributed regularly to the Newsweek magazine. 

One of his recogcized masterpieces is “Monetary History of the 
United States—1867-1960,”" written is collaboration with Anna Jacobson 
Schwartz. Other books to his credit include “A Theoretical Framework 
of Monetary Analysis,” written with Wilbur Cohen, “Social Security,” 
and “An Economist’s Protest.” 
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His citation from the Nobel Committee reads : “For his achieve- 
ments in the fields of consumption analysis, monetary history and theory 
and for his demonstration of the complexity of stabilization policy.” 


- This award has raised a controversy in the socialist world for his ` 
involvement in Chilean economy of the post-Allende period. The socialists _. 
allege that his economic prescriptions created “unemployment” in Chile 
instead. But business of the-science of economics is not-to create un- 
employment but to arrest it and for this count we ‘may overule the .allega~ 
tions levelled against him. After all, politics is. not the business- of tae 
genius until we find the Platonic philosoper-king. 


` REFERENCES ` E a 


l Media sources, especially Amrita Bazar Patrika, 


BOOK REVIEW 


-INNATISM : A CRITICAL HISTORY 
KUMUD GOSWAMI. 


(Ramkrishna Vedanta Math, Rs. 30/-). 


Prof. Goswami’s book is the first of its kind, tracing, as it does, the 
development of Innatism (an happy abbreviation to be sure for the 
Doctrine of Innate Ideas and Principles) from the Platonic doctrine of 
reminiscence to the Leibnizian doctrine of the ‘virtual innateness of all 
ideas. All the diffenrent forms and critiques” of Innatism are here 
admirably set out in their historico-philosophical perspectives. It thus 
fills a gap in the literature on innate ideas. 


Just as the coverage of this book is satisfactory, so also is its treat- 
ment. It is well-written, progressively impressive, and critical as well 
as historical. In his Introduction, Prof. Goswami explains where he should 
begin and where he. should stop, where-and why he should lay emphasis, . 
when and how he should quote, and so on. This sort of meticulous care 
needless as it may seem to many, is nevertheless a sign of a systematic 
procedure. 


Prof. Goswami has made easily accessible to us certain views on 
‘innate ideas, which were once much mooted, but ‘are nowadays on the 
way to oblivion’. Even when he treats of the views of well-known 
philosophers like Descartes and Locke, he maintains a striking freshness 
of treatment. The problem whether Descartes’s theory of simple natures 
and his theory of innate ideas run into each other has been competently 
dealt with, and no better discussion could be made on the problem of 
the targets of Locke’s polemic against innatism. Prof. Goswami’s book 
consists of eleven chapters, each of which is useful and makes pleasant 
reading. 

The book under review serves as a-corrective to certain wide-spread 
misapprehensions, such as that a critic of innatism is in every -case an 
empiricist, that Locke or Gassendi is the originator of the dictum that 
there is nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the senses, 
and so on. i 


There is another side as well to Goswami’s book. It supplies, to 
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quote the author himself, ‘one of the needs felt by Kant, namely, a 
History of Pure Reason, in respect of the origin of modes of knowledge 
“through pure reason”. -A very important point in this connexion to 
which our attention has been called is that the Kantian revolution has. 
been twice anticipated in the history of philosophy: one negatively in 
Lord Herbert’s view of the relation between mind and object, and once 
positively in Cudworth’s. ‘epistemonical’ theory. The author has of 
course entered necessary caveats lest the unwary should make much of 
these anticipations. It is his conviction, as he puts it, that ‘Kant’s 
Vernunftkritik is jast unique and surely deserves a separate study, which, 
I have made it a different work to be published soon’. Many eminent 
scholars are of the opinion that Kant’s Critical theory of the a priori is 
just another variant of the doctrine of innate ideas. That this; view is a. 
complete mistake is the burden of Prof. Goswami’s next-to-be-published 
work on Kant. 


Swami Prajfidnananda — 


CENTRAL BANKING IN A PLANNED ECONOMY : 
THE INDIAN EXPERIMENT — 
Dr. C. R. BASU 


(Tata-Mcgraw Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., New Delhi, p. 1X+37. Price 
‘Rs. 75°00.) 


A Central Bank in India to-day is not just a controller of funds, 
but an agent of economic and social change. This excellent volume 
presents a new understanding of the dynamic role which a versatile and 
percipient central bank can play to aid the process of growth in a 
planned economy. This monumental work explores how the Reserve 
Bank is drifting steadily from its orthodoxies to bolder policies of . 

` monetary administration in order- to suit the structural requirements of 
a planned economy like ours. 


The first part of this outstanding work (chapters 1-5) analyses 
critically the regulatory role of the Reserve Bank of India in maintainig 
monetary stability. .The second part (chapters 6-13) makes a careful, 
-objective and balanced appraisal of its promotional and developmental l 
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activities. It has been established. that there is no inherent ecntradiction: 
between the two roles; they may be coordinated with each other. 
The third part (chapter: 14) discusses in detail that political role of the 
central bank in India with special reference to its changing relationship 
with the public, politics, :political authorities and the Government. 
Literature on this aspect is reticent. Dr. Basu’s penetrating analysis 
on the new philosophy of the central bank’s relationship with the public 
and Government is indeed unique. He has collected a lot of rare - 
materials on this subject from the examples of central banks in other 
countries. This valuable discussion can claim to be a worthy addition 
to the limited literature on the subject. 


This impressive study bears the stamp of serious research work 
carried out by Dr. Basu for a long period and is partly the product of 
practical knowledge and experience in the functioning and working of 
the Reserve Bank of India. His ‘association with- the Reserve Bank of 
India has given him deep insight into the country’s monetary problems. 
Dr. Basu’s elaborate treatment of certain fundamental questions on 
central banking policies and operation’s in the context of planning and , 
development will be profitably studied. by the monetary theorists. This 
volume meets the needs of teachers and students discussing banking and 
monetary theory and practice. 


With the exception of Professor Chandlers, no serious student of this 
subject has studied so critically and analytically the problems faced by the 
central bank in promoting the growth of an economy. Therefore, the 
investigations, carried out by Dr. Basu, on the role and function of a 
central bank with special emphasis on prices, production and politics 
are substantial contributions towards the advancement of banking 
knowledge. 


—Salil Dutta 


| OURSELVES, NEWS AND VIEWS 


l Tininediately after the publication of our previous issue, office 
employees of all the seven Universities of West Bengal (including ourselves) 
went to ‘indefinite: strike against the wage awards of the Mukherjee 
commission. The strike was over after 34 days as the Governments scrapped 
the Mukherjee commission and appointed a new one. In spite of the 
strike and erratic power supply we maintain the time-schedule of < our 
publication. — 

=- On 16th April our annual convocation was held at Centenary 
` Building. Mr. Justice A. K. Sarkar was guest speaker. His and that 
of our Vice- Chancellor’ S andress have been printed at the outset of this 
issue. 


. One June 11 along with other eight Indian States Assembly Pol 
was held in West Bengal. Prof. Bishnu Kanta Shastri, University teacher 
contested and won Jorasanko seat as Janata Party candidate. The Left 
Font has come to power. Inthe Front there are many alumni of this 
University. We shall eleborately report on this in our next issue. i 


Our National Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee (a product of 
this Institution) died of massive heart attack on 29th May. It is 
an irreparable loss to the “intellectual world.. When his cortege was 
brought to the University, the Vice-Chancellor placed wreath of respect 
on his mortal body. We have published separately the life of this 
intellectual extraordinary. Our frontipiece depicts his artistic ability 
which he kept secret. 


Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjee, a ada of the Philology Department 
of this University has gone to Scandinavian countries in a short visit at their 
invitation to deliver lectures there. Prof. Kali Charone Karmocar has 
been awarded chevalier dans Pordre des Palmes Académiques (Knight in - 
the order of academic distinction) “by- the French Government for his 
erudition in French language and literature. This scribe had the rare 
` privilege of being taught by him. 

. Keya Chakraborty, a young promising performing artiste of the 
` Nandikar group and once a teacher in English of the Scottish Churches 
College died of drowning in the Ganges while she was engaged in shooting 
the Bengali film Jiban Je Rakam (Life As It Is). She was a talented student 
of the English Department of this University. Condolence meeting at the 
Department was held in which Prof. Amalendu Bose presided. 


—Salil Dutta 


CONTRIBUTORS ` 


Dr. Jogesh Chandra Bhattacharya M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. teaches in the 
Maulana Azad College and also in the Department of English of 
this University. 

Prof. S. K. Sinha, Ph.D. teaches in the B.H.U. English Department. 

Dr. Pranab Kumar Bhattacharya M.A., Ph.D teaches Political Science in 
Calcutta Womens’ College. 

Dr. Arun Kumar Banerjee M.A., Ph.D (Lond) is on n WBES. and teaches 
Political Science in Presidency College and Calcutta University. 

Dr. Debika Ray, M.A., Ph.D teaches Geography in the Howrah 

. Girls’ College. 

, Mr. Kishore Chatterjee is Creative Manager, Grants Advartising, Calcutta. 
Though it is his maiden appearance in our journal his grand- 
mother Sunayani Devi, sister of Abanindranath and Gaganendranath 
Tagore contributed many paintings here. 

Mr. Mrinal Sen, celebrated avant-garde Film Director. 

Prof. Kumud Goswami, M.A,, P.R.S., is Reader in the Department of 
Philosophy of this University whose writings have won high acclaim 
from the learned societies. ` 

Pria Karunakar, a prolific writer. She now resides in the U.S.A. 

Dr. K. P. Goswami, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D is now U.G.C. Professor of 
Bengali. Jadavpur University under retired Professor Scheme. 

Prof. Barnik Ray, a mordern poet and Editor, La Poisie. 

Mr. S. Banerjee, P.R.O., Food Corporation of India. 

Miss Sumita Chatterjee, a Loreto student having promise of a tutne 
poetess. 

Mr. Birendra Chattopadhyaya, a modern poet. 

Mr. Mrityunjoy Maiti Sub-editor of Jugantar and a poet, 

Mr. Amitava Chakraborty, Principal Correspondet, Jugantar. 

Salil Dutta, M.A. (Cal) a staff member of the News Department of Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, and also belongs to this journal. 

Swami Prajiianananda, D.Lit. An erudite scholar. 
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